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LITTLE CHILDREN. 


“No man can tell,” wrote that good Bishop 
of Down, Connor, and Dromore, whose eleva- 
tion to the mitre in an unbelieving and profli- 
gate age is at least one jewel of pure water in 
the besmirched diadem of Charles the Second, 
“No man can tell,” wrote Jeremy Taylor, 
“but he who loves his children, how many 
delicious accents make a man’s heart dance 
in the pretty conversation of those dear 
pledges. Their childishness, their stammering, 
their little anger, their innocence, their im- 
perfections, their necessities, are so many 
little emanations of joy and comfort to him 
that delights in their persons and society.” 
With all due respect and reverence to my 
beloved author of the “Golden Grove,” the 
“warbler of poetic prose,’ I must dissent 
from his first proposition. A man who loves 
children can tell, without necessarily having 
any of his own, how delightful is their society, 
how delicious are their accents, their persons, 
their little ways. It may be I write these lines 
in a cheerless garret, my only friends my books, 
the only other thing beside me that has life, 
my lamp; yet do you not think that I can 
sympathise with, without envying, the merry 
party at the merry house over the way ?— 
the house with all the windows lighted up, 
the broughams and hack cabs at the door; 
the prim, white neckclothed visitors taking 
off their paletots in the passage ; the smiling, 
ringletted, rosy cheeked, rosy ribboned young 
person who attends to the ladies’ bonnets and 
the tea and coffee; the jangling of Collard 
and Collard’s piano ; the tinkling of Erard’s 
harp; the oscillations in their upstairs passage 
of the negus glasses; the singing, the dancing, 
the flirtation, and the supper. Yet, 1 know 
nothing about Mrs. Saint-Baffin and her 
evening party. She never invited me to 
it: she does not know, very probably, of my 
existence ; yet I am sure I wish most sin- 
cerely that her “at home” may be perfectly 
satisfactory and successful ; that every body 
may get as much as he wants to eat and drink 
at supper ; that the supply of lobster salad 
and iced champagne may not run short ; that 
Miss Strumminson’s “ Cossacco della Volga” 
may be sung by that young lady amid general 
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may have been heard before; that the right 
men may secure their right hats and right 
wrappers ; that all the young ladies may depart 
duly shawled and bonnetted, to the defiance and 
confusion of the demon cold; that all mammas 
may be placable ; all true lovers satisfied with 
their innocent flirtations; all stolen camellias, 
seraps of ribbon and odd gloves warmly 
prized; that years to come there may be little 
children laughing and playing round papa 
and mamma, all unconscious that papa and 
mamma first thought of love and courtship 
and matrimony over lobster salad, iced cham- 
pagne, or the valse @ deux temps at Mrs. Saint- 
Battin’s “at home.” 

Come! Though I am not bidden to the 
banquet—though there be no cover laid for 
me at the table matrimonial—may I not 
feast (though in no ogre fashion) upon little 
children ? Some day perhaps Hymen’s table 
d@héte may lack guests; and, messengers 
being sent out into the highways in quest of 
the lame, the halt, and the blind, I may have 
a chance. 

I might speculate upon little children 
in a purely negative fashion for some time. 
For instance: as regards the child being 
father to the man: of men being but children 
of a larger growth. These are both very 
easy things to say; and we get them 
by heart pat, and somewhat in the parrot 
manner; and we go on repeating our pet 
phrase, over and over, backwards and _ for- 
wards, time after time, till we firmly believe 
it to be true; and, if any one presume to 
argue or dissent, we grow indignant, and 
cry “turn him out ;” as the member of the 
Peace Society did the other day, when an 
opinionated person happened to dissent from 
the whole hog proposition that the world 
was to be pacificated, and universal fra- 
ternity established, by the lambs shearing 
the wool off their backs, and taking it to the 
wolves in a neat parcel, with a speech about 
arbitration. 

Now at the risk of being turned out 
myself, I must venture to dissent from the 
axiom that the child is father to the man. 
I say that he is not. Can you persist in 
telling me that this fair-haired innocent ; 
this little sportive, prattling; loveable child, 


applause ; that all General Fogey’s stories| with dimpled, dumpling hands that almost 
may tell, and that none of young Miller’s jokes | fold themselves spontaneously into the attitude 
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of supplication and prayer ; with have 
lip—*some bee has stung it newly’ *"—lisp- 
ing thanksgiving and love ; with arms that 
long to embrace ; with eyes beaming con- 
fidence, joy, pity, tenderness:—am I to be 
told that this infant is father to yon hulking, 
sodden, sallow-faced, blue-gilled, crop-haired, 
leaden-eyed, livid-lipped, bow-shouldered, 
shrunken-legged, swollen-handed convict in a 
hideous grey uniform branded with the broad 
arrow ; with ribbed worsted hose and fetters 
at his ancles, sullenly skalking through his 
drudgery under the rattan of an overseer and 
the bayonet of a marine in Woolwich dock- 
yard ? Isthe child whom [love and in whom I 
hope, father to yon wretch with a neck already 
half-dislocated with fear, with limbs half- 
dead, with heart wholly so, who droops on his 
miserable pallet in Newgate cell, his chin on | 
his breast, his hands between his knees, his 
legs shambling ; the stony walls around him ; 
the taciturn gaolers watching him ; a bible by | 
his side, in whose pages, w hen he tries to read, 
the letters slide and fall away from under 
his eye ? 
become that ? 

Not only in your world-verbiage must the | 
child be futher to the man, but ‘the man is| 
merely a child of a larger g growth. I deny it. 


Some boys are tyrants, bullies, hypocrites, 
and liars for fear of punishment ; 
through ill-example, oftimes. 


thieves alas, 
Some girls are 
tell-tales, jealous, spiteful, slanderous, vain and | 
giddy, I grant. If you were to tell me that! 
bad boys” and girls often grow up to be bad | 
men and women, I should agree with you. 
The evil example ‘of you bad men and women 
begins to corrupt boys and girls early enough, 


Heaven knows ; but do not brand the child | 


—you know when infancy begins and child- 
hood terminates—with being but your own 
wickedness seen through the small end of the 
glass. The man a child of larger growth ? 
Did you ever know a man of smaller growth 
—-a child—to discount bills at forty per cent., 
and offer you for the balance half cash, 
and the rest poison (put down in the bill 
as “ wine”) and opera stalls! Did you 
ever know a child to pawn his sister’s play- 
things, or rob his playmate of his pocket 
money to gamble, and to cheat while gambling, 
and to go hang or drown himself-when he had 
lost his winnings and his stolen capital ? 
Could you ever discern a hankering in a 
child to accumulate dollars by trading in the 
fiesh and blood of his fellow-creatures? Did 
you ever knowa child to hoard halfpence in 
a rag or a teapot, to store rinds of mouldy 
cheese in secret, or to grow rich in rotten 
apple parings? Did you ever hear a child 
express an opinion that his friend Tommy 
must eternally be burnt, for not holding 
exactly the same religious opinions as he, 
Billy, did? Are children false swearers for 
hire, liars for gain, parasites for profit? Do 
they begin to throw mud with their earliest 
pothooks and hangers: do they libel their 
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nurse and vilify the doctor? Men have their 
playthings, it is true, and somewhat resemble 
overgrown children in their puerile eagerness 
for a blue ribbon, an embroidered garter, a 
silver cross dangling to a morsel of red silk, 
or a gilt walking stick. But will the child 
crawl in the gutter for the blue ribbon, or 
walk barefoot over broken bottles for the 
garter, or wallow in the mire for the gilt 

walking stick? I think not. Give him a 
string “of red beads, a penny trumpet, or a 
stick of barley sugar, and he will let the 
ribbons and garters go hang. Try to per- 
suade, with your larger growth theory, one 
of your smaller men to walk backwards 
down a staircase before the King of Lilliput. 
Persuade Colonel Fitz Tommy, aged four, to 
stand for five hours on one leg behind the 
King of Lilliput’s chair in his box at the 
| Marionette Theatre. Try to induce little 
| Lady Totsey, aged three, to accede to the 
proposal of being maid of honour to her doll. 
; Tommy and Totsey leave such tomfooleries 


| to be monopolised by the larger children. 


We have another school of axiomatic 
| ph tilosophers ; who, abandoning the theorem 
that manhood is but the enlar: ‘ced identity of 
| infancy, maintain that the child is an intel- 
lectual negation—nothing at all physically or 
mentally. The enlightened M. Fourier has 
| denied children the possession of sex, calling 
| them Neuters ; and numbers of philosophers, 
with their attendant schools of disciples, have 
pleased themselves by comparing the child’s 

mind to a blank sheet of paper ; innocent, but 
capable of receiving moral ealigraphy good 
or bad. The mind of a child like a blank 
sheet of Bath post? The sheet is fair, hot- 
pressed, undefiled by blot or e asure if you 
will, but it is not blank, Tn legible ineffaxceable 
characters thereupon, you may read Faith 
and strong belief. ‘The child believes without 
mental reservation ; he does not require to be 
convinced ; and if even, now and then, some 
little struggling dawn of argumentative scep- 
ticism leads him to doubt faintly, and to ask 
how bogey can always manage to live in the 
cellar among the coals ; how the black dog 
can be ‘on his shoulder, when he sees no 
dog there; why little boys shonld not ask 
questions, and why the doctor should have 

brought baby with him under his cloak—he 





is easily silenced by the reply that good 
children always believe what is told them; 
and that he must believe ; so he does believe. 
His faith was but shaken for a moment. 
Belief was written too strongly in his little 
heart to be eradicated by his little logic. 
Would that when he comes to be a child 
of larger growth, forsooth, no subtle powers 
of reasoning should pronip t him to dissect 
and anatomise his body of belief, till nothing 
but dry bones remain, and it full into a pit 
of indifference and scepticism ! 

That child has a maimed child-mind who 
does not believe implicitly in all the fairy 
tales—in the existence of ogres, fairies, giants, 
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this who have lain a-bed as children, awake, 
and quaking lest Hurleythrumbo, or the dread 
Giant Bloodybones, or the wolf that devoured 
little Red Riding Hood should enter unto 
them and devour them. How many do I 
address who have cherished one especial 
beanstalk in the back garden as the very 
identical beanstalk up which Jack clomb ; 
and, in the slightness of their childish vision, 
deemed that the stalk grew up and up till it 
reached the wondrous land—who, also, have 
firmly believed that the huge pack the old 
Jew pedlar carried on his back was full of 
naughty children ; that from parsley-beds, by 
means of silver spades, marvellous fruits 
were procured. I remember having when a 
very little child two strong levers of belief. 
One was a very bright fire-place with a 


very bright fender, very bright fire irons, | 
and a very bright coloured rug before it. 


1 can see them now, all polished steel, brass 
and gay worsted work—all of which I was 
strictly forbidden to touch. The other was 
a certain steel engraving in an album, a 
landscape with a lake, and swans and 
ladies with parasols. I know the fire-place 
now to have been a mere register stove 
with proper appurtenances, and the picture 
an engraving of the Pare of St..Cloud after 
Turner; but I asseverate that J firmly, 
heartily, uncompromisingly believed then, 
that angels’ trumpets were like those fire- 
irons, and that the gay rug, and the pretty 
landscape was an accurate view if not an 
actual peep into Fairyland itself. A little 
dead sister of miue used to draw what 
we called fairyland on her slate. “T'was 
after all, I dare say, but a vile childish scrawl, 
done over a half smeared-out game of oughts 
and crosses, with a morsel of slate pencil, 
two sticks a halfpenny. Yet I and she and 
all of us believed in the fairyland she drew. 
We could pluck the golden fruit on the 
boughs, and hear the silver-voiced birds, and 
see the fairy elves with their queen (drawn 


very possibly with a head like a deformed | 


oyster) dancing beneath the big round moon 
upon the yellow sands. I am sure my 


sister believed her doll was alive and pecu- | 
from 


liarly susceptible to catching cold 
draughts. I am certain that I never ques- 


tioned the animated nature of the eight day | 


clock on the staircase that ticked so awfully 
in the hot silent summer nights, and gnashed 
his teeth so frightfully when his weights were 
moved. My aunt promised everything when 
her ship came home ; and I believed in the 
ship that was always coming and never 
did come, without one spark of scepticism. 
I believed in, and shuddered at, all the 
stories about that famous juvenile (always 
held up to us as a warning and example, 
and alluded to as “ there was once a little 
bey who”) who was always doing the 
things he ought not to have done; and 
was, in consequence, so perpetually being 
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whipped, caught in door jambs and sus- 
pended in the air by meat-hooks, eaten up 
alive by wild beasts, burnt to death in con- 
sequence of playing “ with Tommy at lighting 
straws,” that I have often wondered, so 
many have been his perils, by flood and field, 
that there should be any of that little boy 
left. He is alive though, never the less, and 
still implicitly believed in. I was under 
the necessity the other day of relating a 
horrible misadventure of his to a little 
nephew, showing how the little boy reached 
over a dining table to put his digits into 
a sugar dish, and came to signal shame by 
knocking over a tumbler and cutting his 
fingers therewith ; and I am happy to state 
that my anecdote was not only received as 
genuine, but met with the additional criti- 
cism from my small nephew (his own 
fingers still sticky with the sugar) that it 
“served the little boy right.” Faith and 
strong belief! When children play at King 
or Queen, or Castles or School, they believe 
that they are in verity the persons they enact. 
We children of a larger growth yawn through 
our parts, requiring a great deal of prompt- 
ing, and waiting, now and then, for the 
applause ; or, if we be of the audience, applaud 
listlessly, knowing the play to be a deception, 

Faith and strong belief! How is the 
‘child to distinguish between the Witch 
|of Endor and the Witch of Edmonton; be- 
'tween Goliah whom David slew, and the 
| Giant whom Jack killed? Let him believe it 
all in his happy believing childhood, I say, 
|Do not think I wish to propagate or en- 
/courage error. But that young flowret is too 
tender yet to bear the crude blast of uncom- 
| promising fact. And battle with error in 
{the child’s mind as you will, feed him with 
'diagrams and clothe him with Euclid’s Ele- 
| ments before he is breeched, the innate belief 
| that isin him, even though draped in imagina- 
tions and harmless fictions, will beat your 
logic and philosophy hollow. 

On that blank sheet of paper to which you 
compare a child’s mind, I find yet more words 
written that all may read, I find truth, 
Prone to believe the most extravagant fictions, 
because his belief is indiscriminate by inno- 
cence, he is yet essentially and legibly a truth- 
teller and is logically true. If he objects to you 
or me he tells us candidly, “I don’t like you.” 
If asked to assign a reason for his dislike, he 
answers as candidly: “ Because you are old— 
because you are ugly—because you smell of 
snuff” If he likes his old nurse better than 
his new nurse he tells her so plainly. Here is 
no cogging, no qualifying, no constructive 
lying. When he demands a present or 
backsheesh, he employs no bowing or scraping ; 
no beating about the bush to effect his 
purpose, He says simply, “Give Doddy a 
sugar-plum,” and holds out his hand. Years 
to come he will learn to cringe and fawn, and 
write begging letters, and attribute his want 
of sugar-plums to the hardness of the times, 
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or to his having to “take up a little bill.” So 
blunt is his truthfulness that it frequently 
becomes inconvenient and embarrassing. He 
makes the most alarming revelations, in all 
innocence and unconsciousness, respecting the 
malpractices of the servants, and the criti- 
cisms passed by his relatives upon the appear- 
ance and manners of their friends and ac- 

uaintances. He suffers in the flesh for 
this, and is a martyr to his truthfulness. 
Not strong enough in purpose to hate, he 
is yet afraid and ashamed tolie. He blushes 
and stammers over an untruth. *Tis practice 
makes the liar perfect. The infant knows 
the truth and its seat, for it is in his 
heart, and he has no need to go wandering 
about the earth in search of it, like that 
mad fellow, who, hearing that Truth lay at 
the bottom of a well, jumped into a well and 
was drowned ; finding indeed Truth at the 
bottom—for he found Death. You, foolish, 
cockering mothers, teach your children to 
lie, when you aid them in denying or con- 
cealing their faults from those who would be 
stern with them. You, unreasoning, im- 
petuous parents, nourish lying scorpions in 
your bosom, when you beat your children 
savagely for an involuntary accident, for a 
broken vase, or a torn frock. You give the 
child a motive for concealment; you sow 
lying seed that will bear black fruit; you 
make truth to mean punishment, and false- 
hood impunity. 

In letters as large and bold, as beautiful and 
clear to view, is written on the sheet of _ 
you are pleased to call blank in little children’s 
minds the word charity. Large-hearted, open- 
handed, self-denying charity. Unreason- 
ing, indiscreet, indiscriminate, perchance, but 
still charity of the Christian sort, which, 
done in secret shall be rewarded openly. I 
am compelled to admit that little children 
know nothing about the Mendicity Society 
and the indefatigable Mr. Horsford; that 
they have never perused the terrific leaders 
in the Times against street mendicancy and 
the sin of indiscriminate alms-giving ; that 
they would, if they could read bad writing, 
become an easy prey to begging letter im- 
postors, and would never be able to steel their 
hearts against the appeals to the benevolent 
in the newspapers. I must own, too, that 
their charity does not stop at humanity but 
extends itself to the animal creation. I never 
saw a child feed a donkey with macaroons ; 
but I have seen one little girl press pound- 
cake upon a Shetland poney, and another 
little girl give half of her cake to a four- 
footed acquaintance of the Newfoundland 
breed. I have watched the charitable in- 
stincts of children from babyhood to school- 
hood, when hopes and cankering fears, desire 
of praise, solicitude for favour and lust 
of gain begin, shutting up charity in an 
iron-bound strong box of small-worldliness. 
Children love to give. Is it to feed the ducks 
in the park, or slide warm pennies into the 
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palsied hands of cripples, or drop them into 
the trays of blind men’s dogs, or pop them, 
smiling, into the slits of money-boxes, or ad- 
minister eleemosynary sustenance to Bunny 
and Tiny the rabbits, or give the pig a “poon” 
—to give is indeed their delight. They want 
no tuition in charity: it is in them, God-sent. 
Yonder little chubby sheet of blank stationery 
who is mumbling a piece of parliament in his 
nurse’s arms, has scarcely consciousness of 
muscular power sufficient to teach him to 
hold the sweetmeat fast ; yet, if I ask baby 
half by word half by gesture to give me a 
bit, this young short-coated Samaritan— 
who not long since began to take notice, and 
can only just ejaculate da-da, ma-ma—will 
gravely remove the parliament from his own 
lips and offer it to mine. Were he avery few 
months older he would clutch it tighter in his 
tiny hand, and break a piece off, and give it 
me. Isnot thischarity ? He does not know, 
this young rr that the parliament is 
moist and sticky with much sucking and 
mumbling; that Iam too big to eat parlia- 
ment ; and that it is mean and paltry in me, 
a great, hulking, able-bodied, working man, 
to beg cates of him, a helpless infant. But he 
knows in his instinctive sapience that he can- 
not fill my belly with wise saws, or with pre- 
cepts of political economy. He cannot quote 
Adam Smith, Ricardo, or 8. G. O. to me; 
he administers, in his instinctive charity, 
corporeal sustenance to my corporeal neces- 
sity. The avaricious infant is a monster. 
What word is that that shines so brightly 
—whose letters dance and glitter like precious 
gems on the so-called blank scroll? Love. 
Instinct of instincts, inborn of all innate 
things, little children begin to love as soon as 
they begin to live. When mere flaccid help- 
less babes their tiny faces mantle with smiles 
—ah! so full of love and tenderness—in their 
sleep. The first use they make of their arms 
is to clasp them round the neck of those they 
love. And whom will they not love? Ifthe 
witch Sycorax had nursed Miranda and Cali- 
ban had been her foster-brother, the little 
monster and the little maiden would have 
loved each other, and Prospero’s little child 
would have kissed and fondled her hideous 
nurse. The first words children utter are 
words of love. And these are not necessarily 
taught them; for their very inarticulate 
ejaculations are full of love. They love alt 
things. The parrot, though he bites them ; 
the cat, though she scratches; the great bushy 
blundering house-dog; the poultry in the 
yard; the wooden-legged, one-eyed negro who 
brings the beer; the country lout with 
clouted shoon who smells so terribly of the 
stable ; the red-faced cook, the grubby little 
knife-boy, the foolish fat scullion, the cross 
nurse, ‘They love all these; together with 
horses, trees, gardens, and toys, and break 
their little hearts (easily mended again, thank 
Heaven), if they are obliged to part from 
them. And, chiefer still, they love that large 











manu with the gruff voice, the blue rough 
chin, the large eyes, whose knees comprise 
such an inexhaustible supply of cock-horses 
always standing at livery, yet always ready to 
ride post-haste to Coventry ; they love papa. 
And, chiefest of all, they love her of the soft 
voice, the smiles, the tears, the hopes, the 
cares, the tenderness—who is all in all, the 
first, the last to them in their tender fragile 
happy childhood. 

Mamma is the centre of love. Papa was 
an after acquaintance. He improves upon 
acquaintance, too; but mamma was always 
with them to love, to soothe, to caress, to 
care for, to watch over. When a child wakes 
up hot and feverish from some night dream, 
it is upon his mother he calls. Each childish 
pain, each childish grief, each childish diffi- 
culty is to be soothed, assuaged, explained by 
her. They have no secrets; they understand 
each other. The child clings to her. The 
little boy in the Greek epigram that was 
creeping down a precipice was invited to his 
safety, when nothing else could induce him 
to return, by the sight of his mother’s breast. 

You who have little children and love them 
—you will have borne patiently with me, I 
know, through all these trivialities. And you, 
strong-minded philosophers who “celibate, 
sit like a fly in the heart of an apple,” and 
dwell indeed in perpetual sweetness, but sit 
alone and are confined and die in singularity, 


excuse my puerility, my little theme, my 
smaller argument, my smallest conclusions. 
Remember the Master suffered little children | 
to come unto him; and that, strong-minded 
philosophers as we are, we were all of us, 
once, but little helpless innocents. 


MORTON HALL, 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


Up to this time we had felt it rather imper- 
tinent to tell each other of our individual 


silent wonder as to what Miss Phillis lived on ; | 


but I know in our hearts we each thought 
about it, with a kind of respectful pity for her 
fallen low estate. Miss Phillis, that we 
remembered like an angel for beauty, and 
like a little princess for the imperious sway 
she exercised, and which was such sweet com- 
pulsion that we had all felt proud to be her 
slaves ; Miss Phillis was now a worn, plain 
woman, in homely dress, tending towards old 
age ; and looking—(at that time I dared not 
have spoken so insolent a thought, not even 
to. myself)—but she did look as if she had 
hardly the proper nourishing food she re- 
quired. One day, I remember Mrs, Jones the 
butcher’s wife —(she was a Drumble person) 
saying in her saucy way, that she was not 
surprised to see Miss Morton so bloodless 
and pale, for she only treated herself to a 
Sunday’s dinner of meat, and lived on slop and 


bread-and-butter all the rest of the week,| Miss Phillis’s cottage. 


I am afraid of to this day—and said, “ Mrs. 
Jones, do you suppose Miss Morton can eat 
your half-starved meat? You do not know 
how choice and dainty she is, as becomes 
one born and bred like her. What was it we 
had to bring for her only last Saturday from 
the grand new butcher’s in Drumble, Biddy ?” 
—(We took our eggs to market in Drumble 
every Saturday, for the cotton-spinners would 
give us a higher price than the Morton 
people ; the more fools they !) 

I thought it rather cowardly of Ethelinda 
to put the story-telling on me ; but she always 
thought a great deal of saving her soul ; more 
than I did, I am afraid, for 1 made answer, as 
bold as a lion, “ Two sweetbreads, at a shilling 
a-piece ; and a fore-quarter of house-lamb, at 
eighteenpence a pound.” So off went Mrs. 
Jones in a huff, saying “ their meat was good 
enough for Mrs. Donkin the great mill- 
owner’s widow, and might serve a beggarly 
Morton any day.” When we were alone, I 
said to Ethelinda, “ I’m afraid we shall have 
to pay for our lies at the great day of ac- 
count,” and Ethelinda answered very sharply 
—(she’s a good sister in the main)—“ Speak 
for yourself, Biddy. I never said a word. I 
only asked questions. How could I help it 
if you told lies? I’msure I wondered at you, 
how glib you spoke out what was not true.” 
But I knew she was glad I told the lies in her 
heart. 

After the poor Squire came to live with 
his aunt, Miss Phillis, we ventured to speak a 
bit to ourselves. We were sure they were 
pinched. They looked like it. Hehad a bad 
hacking cough at times ; though he was so 
dignified ny proud he would never cough 
when any one was near. I have seen him up 
before it was day, sweeping the dung off the 
iroads, to try and get enough to manure the 
little plot of ground behind the cottage, 
which Miss Phillis had let alone, but which 
| her nephew used to dig in and till; for, said 
he, one day, in his grand slow way “ he was 
always fond of experiments in agriculture.” 
Ethelinda and I do believe that the two or 
three score of cabbages he raised were 
all they had to live on that winter, besides 
the bit of meal and tea they got at the 
village shop. 

One Friday night I said to Ethelinda, “ It 
is a shame to take these eggs to Drumble to 
sell, and never to offer one to the Squire, on 
whose lands we were born.” She answered, 
“T have thought so many a time; but how 
can we do it? I, for one, dare not offer them 
to the Squire; and as for Miss Phillis it 
would seem like impertinence.” “Tl try at 
it,” said I, 

So that night I took some eggs—fresh 
yellow eggs from our own pheasant hen, the 
like of which there were not for twenty miles 
round—and I laid them softly after dusk on 
one of the little stone seats in the porch of 
But, alas! when we 





Ethelinda put on her severe face—a look that! went to market at Drumble, early the next 
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morning, there were my eggs all shattered 
and splashed, making an ugly yellow pool in 
the road just in front of the cottage. I had 
meant to have followed it up by a chicken or 
so; but I saw now that it would never do. 
Miss Phillis came now and then to call on us ; 
she was a little more high and distant than 
she had been when a girl, and we felt we must 
keep our place. I suppose we had affronted 
the young Squire, for he never came near our 
house. 

Well! there came a hard winter, and pro- 
visions rose ; and Ethelinda and I had much 
ado to make ends meet. If it had not been 
for my sister’s good management, we should 
have been in debt I know; but she proposed 
that we should go without dinner, and only 
have a breakfast and a tea, to which I agreed, 
you may be sure. 

One baking day I had made some cakes 
for tea—potato-cakes we called them. They 
had a savoury hot smell about them ; and, 
to tempt Ethelinda, who was not quite well, 
I cooked a rasher of bacon. Just as we were 
sitting down Miss Phillis knocked at our door. 
We let her in. God only knows how white 
and haggard she looked. The heat of our 


kitchen made her totter, and for a while she 
could not speak. But all the time she looked 
at the food on the table as if she feared to 
shut her eyes lest it should all vanish away. 
It was an eager stare like that of some 
animal, poor soul! 


“Tf I durst,” said Ethe- 
linda, wishing to ask her to share our meal, 
but being afraid tospeak out. I did not speak, 
but handed her the good hot buttered cake ; 
on which she seized, and putting it up to her 
lips as if to taste it, she fell back in her chair, 
crying. 

We had never seen a Morton cry before ; 
and it was something awful. We stood silent 
and aghast. She recovered herself, but did 
not taste the food; on the contrary, she 
covered it up with both her hands, as if afraid 
of losing it. “If you'll allow me,” said she, in 
a stately kind of way to make up for our 
having seen her crying, “I'll take it to my 
nephew.” And she got up to go away ; but 
she could hardly stand for very weakness, 
and had to sit down again ; she smiled at us, 
and said she was a little dizzy, but it would 
soon go off ; but as she smiled, the bloodless 
lips were drawn far back over her teeth, 
making her face seem somehow like a death’s 
head. “Miss Morton,” said I, “do honour 
us by taking tea with us this once. The 
Squire, your father, once took a luncheon 
with my father, and we are proud of it to 
this day.” I poured her out some tea, which 
she drank ; the food she shrank away from 
as if the very sight of it turned her sick 
again. But when she rose to go she looked 
at it with her sad wolfish eyes, as if she could 
not leave it ; and at last she broke into a low 
ery, and said, “Oh, Bridget, we are starving ! 
we are starving for wantoffood! I can bear 
it ; I don’t mind; but he suffers, oh, how 
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he suffers! Let me take him food for this 
one night.” 

We could hardly speak ; our hearts were 
in our throats, and the tears ran down our 
cheeks like rain. We packed up a basket, 
and carried it to her very door, never 
venturing to speak a word, for we knew 
what it must have cost her to say that. When 
we left her at the cottage we made her our 
usual deep courtesy, but she fell upon our 
necks, and kissed us, For several nights 
after she hovered round our house about 
dusk ; but she would never come in again, 
and face us in candle or fire-light, much less 
meet us by daylight. We took out food to 
her as regularly as might be, and gave it to 
her in silence, and with the deepest courtesies 
we could make, we felt so honoured. We had 
mavy plans now she had permitted us to 
know of her distress. We hoped she would 
allow us to go on serving her in some way 
as became usas Sidebothams. But one night 
she never came; we staid out in the cold 
bleak wind looking into the dark for her 
thin worn figure ; all in vain. Late the next 
afternoon the young Squire lifted the latch, 
and stood right in the middle of our house- 
place. The roof was low overhead; and 
made lower by the deep beams supporting 
the floor above ; he stooped as he looked at 
us, and tried to form words, but no sound 
came out of his lips. I never saw such 
gaunt woe; no, never! At last he took me 
by the shoulder, and led me out of the house. 

“Come with me!” he said, when we were 
in the open air, as if that gave him strength 
to speak audibly. I needed no second word, 
We entered Miss Phillis’s cottage ; a liberty 
I had never taken before. What little furni- 
ture was there it was clear to be seen were 
cast-off fragments of the old splendour of 
Morton Hall. No fire. Grey wood ashes 
lay on the hearth. An old settee, once white 
and gold, now doubly shabby in its fall from 
its former estate. On it lay Miss Phillis, 
very pale ; very still ; her eyes shut. 

“Tell me!” he gasped. “Is she dead? 
I think she is asleep ; but she looks so strange 
—as if she might be—” He could not say 
the awful word again. I stooped, and felt 
no warmth; only a cold chill atmosphere 
seemed to surround her. 

“She is dead!” I replied at length. “Oh, 
Miss Phillis! Miss Phillis!” and, like a 
fool, I began to ery. But he sate down 
without a tear, and looked vacantly at the 
empty hearth. I dared not cry any more 
when I saw him so stony sad. I did not 
know what to do. I could not leave him; 
and yet I had no excuse for staying. I went 
up to Miss Phillis, and softly arranged the 
grey ragged locks about her face. 

“Aye!” said he, “She must be laid ont. 
Who so fit to do it as you and your sister, 
children of good old Robert Sidebotham.” 

“Oh! my master,” I said, “this is no fit 
place for you. Let me fetch my sister to sit 
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up with me all night; and honour us by 
sleeping at our poor little cottage.” 

I did not expect he would have done it ; 
but after a few minutes’ silence he agreed to 
my proposal. I hastened home, and told 
Ethelinda, and both of us crying, we heaped 
up the fire, and spread the table with food, 
and made up a bed in one corner of the floor, 
While I stood ready to go I saw Ethelinda 
open the great chest in which we kept our 
treasures; and out she took a fine Holland 
shift that had been one of my mother’s wed- 
ding shifts; and, seeing what she was after, 
I went upstairs and brought down a piece of 
rare old lace, a good deal darned to be sure, 
but still old Brussels point, bequeathed to 
me long ago by my god-mother, Mrs. Dawson, 
We huddled these things under our cloaks, 
locked the door behind us and set out to do 
all we could now for poor Miss Phillis. We 
found the Squire sitting just as we lett him ; 
I hardly knew if he understood me when I 
told him how to unlock our door, and gave 
him the key ; though I spoke as distinctly as 
ever I could for the choking in my throat. 
At last he rose and went ; and Ethelinda and 
I composed her poor thin limbs to decent 
rest, and wrapped her in the fine Holland 
shift ; and then I plaited up my lace into a 
close cap to tie up the wasted features. When 
all was done we looked upon her from a little 
distance, 

“ A Morton to dieof hunger!” said Ethelinda 
solemnly. “We should not have dared to 
think that such a thing was within the chances 
of life ; do you remember that evening, when 
you and I were little children, and she a 
merry young lady peeping at us from behind 
her fan?” 

We did not cry any more; we felt very 
still and awe-struck. After a while I said, 
“J wonder if after all the young Squire did 
go to our house. He had a strange look 
about him. If I dared I would go and see.” 
I opened the door; the night was black as 
pitch ; the air very still. “Tl go,” said I; 
and off I went, not meeting a creature, for it 
was long past eleven. I reached our house ; 
the window was long and low, and the shut- 
ters were old and shrunk. I could peep 
between them well, and see all that was going 
on. He was there sitting over the fire, never 
shedding a tear; but seeming as if he saw his 
past life-in the embers, The food we had pre- 
pared was untouched. Once or twice, during 
my long watch (I was more than an hour 
away), he turned towards the food, and made 
as though he would have eaten it, and then 
shuddered back ; but at last he seized it, and 
tore it with his teeth, and laughed and re- 
joiced over it like some starved animal. I 
could not keep from erying then. He gorged 
himself with great morsels; and when he 
could eat no more it seemed as if his strength 
for suffering had come back ; he threw him- 
self on the bed, and such a passion of despair 
I never heard of, much less ever saw. I 
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could not bear to witness it. The dead Miss 
Phillis lay calm and still ; her trials were 
over. I would go back and watch with 
Ethelinda. 

When the pale grey morning dawn stole in, 
making us shiver and shake after our vigil, 
the Squire returned. We were both mortal 
afraid of him, we knew not why. He looked 
quiet enough—the lines were worn deep be- 
fore—no new traces were there. He stood 
and looked at his aunt for a minute or two. 
Then he went up into the loft above the room 
where we were; he brought a small paper 


| parcel down ; bade us keep on our watch yet 


a little time. First one and then the other of 
us went home to get some food. It was a 
bitter black frost ; no one was out, who could 
stop indoors ; and those who were out cared 
not to stop to speak. Towards afternoon the 
air darkened, and a great snow-storm came 
on. We durst not be left, only one alone; 
yet at the cottage where Miss Phillis had 
lived there was neither fire nor fuel. So we 
sate and shivered and shook till morning. 
The Squire never came that night nor all 
next day. 

“What must we do?” asked Ethelinda, 
broken down entirely. “I shall dieif I stop 
here another night. We must tell the neigh- 
bours and get help for the watch.” 

“So we must,” said I, very low and 
grieved. I went out and told the news at the 

| nearest house, taking care, you may be sure, 

never to speak of the hunger and cold Miss 
Phillis must have endured in silence. It was 
bad enough to have them come in, and make 
their remarks on the poor bits of furniture ; 
for no one had known their bitter straits even 
jas much as Ethelinda and me, and we had 
been shocked at the bareness of the place. I 
| did hear that one or two of the more ill-con- 
| ditioned had said, it was not for nothing we 
|had kept the death to ourselves for two 
nights ; that to judge from the lace on her 
cap there must have been some pretty pick- 
ings. Ethelinda would have contradicted 
this, but I bade her let it alone; it would 
save the memory of the proud Mortons from 
the shame that poverty is thought to be ; and 
as for us, why we could live it down. But on 
the whole people came forward kindly ; 
money was not wanting to bury her well, if 
not grandly as became her birth ; and many 
a one was bidden to the funeral who might 
have looked after her alittle more in her life- 
time. Among others was Squire Hargreaves 
from Bothwick Hall over the Moors. He 
was some kind of far-away cousin to the 
Mortons. So when he came he was asked to 
go chief mourner in Squire Morton’s strange 
absence, which I should have wondered at 
the more if I had not thought him almost 
crazy when I watched his ways through the 
shutter that night. Squire Hargreaves 
started when they paid him the compliment 
of asking him to take the head of the coflin. 

“ Where is her nephew ?” asked he. 
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. “No one has seen him since eight o’clock 
last Thursday morning.’ 

“But I saw him at noon on Thursday,” 
said Squire Hargreaves with a round oath, 
“He came over the moors to tell me of his 
aunt’s death ; and to ask me to give him a 
little money ‘to bury her, on the pledge of 
bis gold shirt-buttons. He said I was a 
cousin, and could pity a gentleman in such 
sore need. That the buttons were his mother’s 
first gift to him ; and that I was to keep 
them safe, for some day he would make his 
fortune and come back to redeem them. He 
had not known his aunt was so ill, or he 
would have parted with these buttons sooner, 
though he held them as more precious than he 
could tell me. I g gave him money ; but I could 
not find in my heart to take the buttons. He 
bade me not tell of all this; but when a man | 
is missing it is my duty to give all the clue| 
1 can.” 

And so their poverty was blazoned abroad! | 
But folk forgot it all in the search for the | 
Squire on the moor side. Two days they | 
searched in vain; the third, upwards of a) 
hundred men turned out hand-in- hand, step | 
to step, to leave no foot of ground unsear ched, 
They found him stark and stiff, with Squire 
Hargreaves’ money, and his mother’s gold 
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eral Morton, who was squire now, though he 
was far away in India. He had been written 
to, and they had proved him heir, though he 

was a very distant cousin ; far ther back than 
Sir John, I think. And now he had sent 
word they were to take money of his that 
was in England, and put the house in tho- 
rough repair ; for that three maiden sisters of 
his, who lived in some town in the north, 
would come and live at Morton Hall till his 
return. So the lawyer sent for a Drumble 
builder, and gave him directions, We thought 
it would have been prettier if he had hired 
John Cobb, the Morton builder and joiner, 
he that had made the Squire’s coffin, and the 
Squire’s father’s before that. Instead, came a 
troop of Drumble men, knocking and tum- 
| bling about in the Hall, and making their jests 
up and down all those stately rooms. Ethe- 
linda and I never went near the place till 
they were gone, bag and baggage. And then 
what a change! the old casement windows, 
with their heavy leaded panes half overgrown 
with vines and roses, were taken away, and 
| great staring sash windows were in their 
stead. New grates inside ; all modern, new- 


. | fangled, and smoking, instead of the brass dogs 


which held the mighty logs of wood in the 
old Squire’s time. The little square Turkey 
carpet under the dining table, which had 


And we laid him down by the side of his | served Miss Phillis, was “not good enough for 


poor Aunt Phillis. 


After the Squire, John Marmaduke Mor- | 


| these new Mortons; the dining-room was 


all carpeted over. We peeped into the old 
| dining-parlour ; that parlour where the din- 


ton, had been found dead in that sad way on | ner for the Puritan preachers had been laid 


the dreary moors, the creditors seemed to! out ; the flag parlour as it had been called of 
lose all hold on the property ; which indeed, | late’ years. But it had a damp earthy smell, 
during the seven years they had had it, they | and was used as a lumber-room. We shut the 
had drained as dry as a sucked orange. But! door quicker than we had opened it, We 





for a long time no one seemed to know who 
rightly was the owner of Morton Hall and 
lands. ‘The old house fell out of repair ; 
the chimneys were full of starlings’ nests ; 
the flags in the terrace in front were hidden 
by the long grass ; the panes in the windows | 
were broken, no one knew how or why, for | 
the children of the village got up a tale that | 
the house was haunted. Ethelinda and [| 
went sometimes in the summer mornings, and 

gathered some of the roses that were being 
strangled by the bind-weed that spread over 
all ; andwe used to try and weed the old flower- 
garden a little ; but we were no longer young 
and the stooping made our backs ache, Still 
we always felt happier if we cleared but.ever 
such a little space. Yet we did not go there 

willingly in the afternoons, and left the gar- 
den always long before the first slight shade 
of dusk. 

We did not choose to ask the common peo- 
ple—many of them were weavers for the 
Drumble manufacturers, and no longer decent 
hedgers and ditchers—we did not choose to 
ask them, I say, who was squire now, or 
where he lived. But one day, a great London 
lawyer came to the Morton Arms, and made 
a pretty stir. He came on behalf of a Gen- 


| that: 


|came away disappointed. The Hall was no 
| longer like our own honoured Morton Hall. 

“ After all, these three ladies are Mortons,” 
‘said Ethelinda to me. “We must not for get 
we must go and pay our duty “to 
them as soon as they have appeared in 
church.” 

Accordingly we went. But we had heard 
and seen a little of them before we paid our 
respects at the Hall. Their maid had been 
down in the village ; their maid as she was 
called now ; but a maid-of-all-work she had 
been until now, as she very soon let out when 
we questioned her. However, we were never 
proud ; aud she was a good honest farmer's 
daughter out of Northumberland. What 
work she did make with the Queen’s English ! 
The folk in Lancashire are said to speak 
broad ; hut I could always understand our 
own kindly tongue, whereas when Mrs, Tur- 
ner told me her name, both Ethelinda and I 
could have sworn she said Donagh, and were 
afraid she was an Irishwoman. Her ladies 
were what you may call past the bloom of 
youth ; Miss Sophronia—Miss Morton, pro- 
perly—was just sixty; Miss Annabella, 
three years younger ; and Miss Dorothy (or 
Baby, as they called her, when they were by 
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themselves), was two years younger still, Mrs. 
Turner was very confidential to us, partly 
because I doubt not she had heard of our 
old connexion with the family, and partly 
because she was an arrant talker, and was 
glad of anybody who would listen to her. 
So we heard the very first week how each 
of the ladies had wished for the east bed- 
room; that which faced the north-east; 
which no one slept in in the old Squire’s 
days; but there were two steps leading up 
into it, and said Miss Sophronia, she would 
never let a younger sister have a room more 
elevated than she had herself. She was the 
eldest, and she had a right to the steps. So 
she bolted herself in for two days while 
she unpacked her clothes, and then came 
out looking like a hen that has laid an egg, 
and defies any one to take that honour from 
her. 

But her sisters were very deferential to her 
in general; that must be said. ‘They never 
had more than two black feathers in their 
bonnets ; while she had always three. Mrs. 
‘Turner said that once, when they thought 
Miss Annabella had been going to have an 
offer of marriage made her, Miss Sophronia 
had not objected to her wearing three that 
winter ; but when it all ended in smoke, Miss 
Annabella had to pluck it out, as became a 
younger sister. Poor Miss Annabella! she 
had been a beauty (Mrs. ‘Turner said), and 
great things had been expected of her. Her 


brother, the General, and her mother had 


both spoilt her, rather than cross her unne- 
cessarily, and so spoil her good looks ; which, 
old Mrs. Morton had always expected, would 
make the fortune of the family. Her sis- 
ters were angry with her for not having 
married some great rich gentleman ; though, 
as she used to say to Mrs. Turner, how could 
she help it. She was willing enough, but no 
rich gentleman came to ask her. We agreed 
that it really was not her fault; but her sisters 
thought it was: and now that she had lost 
her beauty, they were always casting it up 
what they would have done if they had had | 
her gifts. ‘There were some Miss Burrells 
they had heard of, each of whom had married 
a lord; and these Miss Burrells had not been 
such great beauties. So Miss Sophronia used 
to work the question by the rule of three, 
and put it in this way—If Miss Burrell, with 
wu tolerable pair of eyes, a snub nose, and a 
wide mouth, married a baron, what rank of 
peer ought our pretty Annabella to have 
espoused? And the worst was, Miss Auna- 
betla—who had never had any ambition— 
wanted to have married a poor curate in her 
youth ; but was pulled up by her mother and 
sisters reminding her of the duty she owed 
to her family. Miss Dorothy had done her 
best—Miss Morton always praised her for it. 
With not half the good looks of Miss | 
bella, she had danced with an honourable at 
Harrogate three times running; and, even 


now, she persevered in trying ; which was 
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more than could be said of Miss Annabella, 
who was very broken-spirited. 

I do believe Mrs. Turner told us all this 
hefore we had ever seen the ladies. We had 
let them know, through Mrs. Turner, of our 
wish to pay them our respects; so we ven- 
tured to go up to the front door, and rap 
modestly. We had reasoned about it before, 
and agreed that if we were going in our 
everyday clothes, to offer a little present of 
eggs, or to call on Mrs. Turner (as she had 
asked us to do), the back door would have 
been the appropriate entrance for us. But 
going, however humbiy, to pay our respects, 
and offer our reverential welcome to the Miss 
Mortons, we took rank as their visitors, and 
should go to the front door. We were shown 
up the wide stairs, along the gallery, up two 
steps, into Miss Sophronia’s room. She put 
away some papers hastily as we came in. We 
heard afterwards that she was writing a 
book, to be called “'The Female Chesterfield, 
or Letters from a Lady of Quality to her 
niece.” And the little niece sate there in a 
high chair, with a flat board tied to her back, 
and her feet in stocks on the rail of the chair, 
so that she had nothing to do but listen to 
her aunt’s letters ; which were read aloud to 
her as they were written, in order to mark 
their effect on her manners. I was not sure 
whether Miss Sophronia liked our interrup- 
tion ; but I know little Miss Cordelia Man- 
nisty did. 

“Ts the young lady crooked ?” asked Ethe- 
linda during a pause in our conversation. I 
had noticed that my sister’s eyes would rest 
on the child ; although by an effort she some- 
times succeeded in looking at something else 
occasionally. 

“No! indeed, ma’am,” said Miss Morton. 
“But she was born in India, and her back- 
bone has never properly hardened. Besides, 
I and my two sisters each take charge of her 
for a week ; and, their systems of education— 
I might say non-education—differ so totally 
and entirely from my ideas, that, when Miss 
Mannisty comes to me, I consider myself for- 
tunate if I can undo the—hem !—that has 
been done during a fortnight’s absence. Cor- 
delia, my dear, repeat to these good ladies the 
geography lesson you learnt this morning ?” 

Poor little Miss Mannisty began to tell us 
a great deal about some river in Yorkshire 
of which we had never heard, though I dare 
say we ought to, and then a great deal more 
about the towns that it passed by and what 
they were famous for ; and all I can remember 
—indeed could understand at the time—was, 
that Pomfret was famous for Pomfret cakes, 
which I knew before. But Ethelinda gasped 
for breath before it was done, she was so 
nearly choked up with astonishment; and 
when it was ended, she said, “ Pretty dear ! 
it’s wonderful!” Miss Morton looked a 
little displeased, and replied, “ Not at all. 
Good little girls can learn anything they 
choose, even French verbs, Yes, Cordelia, 
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they can. And tobe good is better than to 
be pretty. Wedon’t think about looks here. 
You may get down, child, and go into the 
garden, and take care you put your bonnet 
on, or you'll be all over freckles.” We got up 
to take leave at the same time, and followed 
the little girl out of the room. Ethelinda 
fumbled in her poéket. 

“ Here’s sixpence, my dear, for you. Nay, 
I am sure you may take it from an old woman 
like me, to whom you’ve told over more 
geography than I ever thought there was out 
of the Bible.” For Ethelinda always main- 
tained that the long chapters in the Bible 
which were all names were geography ; and 
though I knew well enough they were not, 
yet I had forgotten what the right word was, 
so I let her alone; for one hard word did as 
well as another. Little Miss looked as if she 
was not sure if she might take it; but I 
suppose we had two kindly old faces, for at 
last the smile came into her eyes—not to her 
mouth—she had lived too much with grave 
and quiet people for that ; and, looking wist- 
fully at us, she said : 

“Thank you. But won't you go and see 
Aunt Annabella?” We said we should like to 
pay our respects to both her other aunts if 
we might take that liberty ; and perhaps she 
would show us the way. But, at the door of 
a room, she stopped short, and said sorrow- 
fully, “I mayn’t go in; it is not my week for 
being with Aunt Annabella ;” and then she 
went slowly and heavily towards the garden 
door. 

“That child is cowed by somebody,” said I 
to Ethelinda. 

“ But she knows a deal of geography”— 
Ethelinda’s speech was cut short by the open- 
ing of the door in answer to our knock. The 
once beautiful Miss Annabella Morton stood 
before us, and bade us enter. She was dressed 
in white, with a turned up velvet hat, and 
two or three short drooping black feathers in 
it. I should not like to say she rouged, but she 
had a very pretty colour in her cheeks ; that 
much can do neither good nor harm. At 
first she looked so unlike anybody I had ever 
seen, that I wondered what the child could 
have found to like in her ; for like her she did, 
that was very clear. But, when Miss Anna- 
bella spoke, I came under the charm. Her 
voice was very sweet and plaintive, and suited 
well with the kind of things she said; all 
about charms of nature, and tears, and grief, 
and such sort of talk, which reminded me 
rather of poetry—very pretty to listen to; 
though I never could understand it as well 
as plain comfortable prose. Still I hardly 
know why I liked Miss Annabella. I think 
I was sorry for her; though, whether I 
should have been if she had not put it in my 
head, I don’t know. The room looked very 
comfortable ; a sp'nnet in a corner to amuse 
herself with, and a good sofa to lie down 
upon. By and bye, we got her to talk of 
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of education. She said she hoped to develope 
the sensibilities, and to cultivate the tastes, 
While with her, her darling niece read works 
of imagination, and acquired all that Miss 
Annabella could impart of the fine arts. We 
neither of us quite knew what she was hint- 
ing at at the time; but afterwards, by dint of 
questioning little Miss, and using our own eyes 
and ears, we found that she read aloud to her 
aunt while she lay on the sofa; Santo Sebas- 
tiano, or the Young Protector, was what 
they were deep in at this time ; and, as it was 
in five volumes and the heroine spoke broken 
English—which required to be read twice 
over to make it intelligible—it lasted them a 
long time. She also learned to play on the 
spinnet ; not much—for I never heard above 
two tunes; one of which was God save the 
King, and the other was not. But I fancy 
the poor child was lectured by one aunt, and 
frightened by the other's sharp ways and 
numerous fancies. She might well be fond of 
her gentle, pensive (Miss Annabella told me 
she was pensive, so I know I am right in 
calling her so) aunt with her soft voice, and 
her never ending novels, and the sweet scents 
that hovered about the sleepy room. 

No one tempted us towards Miss Dorothy’s 
apartment when we left Miss Annabella ; so 
we did not see the youngest Miss Morton this 
first day. We had each of us treasured up 
many little mysteries to be explained by our 
dictionary, Mrs. Turner. 

“ Who is little Miss Mannisty ?” we asked 
in one breath, when we saw our friend from 
the Hall. And then we learnt that there had 
been a fourth—a younger Miss Morton, who 
was no beauty, and no wit, and no anything ; 
so Miss Sophronia, her eldest sister, had 
allowed her to marry a Mr. Mannisty, and 
ever after spoke of her as “my poor sister 
Jane.” She and her husband had gone out 
to India ; and both had died there; and the 
General had made it a sort of condition with 
his sisters that they should take charge of 
the child, or else none of them liked children 
except Miss Annabella. 

“Miss Annabella likes children!” said I. 
“Then that’s the reason children like her.” 

“T can’t say she likes children; for we 
never have any in our house but Miss Cor- 
delia; but her she does like dearly.” 

“Poor little Miss!” said Ethelinda, “does 
she never get a game of play with other 
little girls?” And I am sure from that time 
Ethelinda considered her in a diseased state 
from this very circumstance, and that her 
knowledge of geography was one of the 
symptoms of the disorder ; for she used often 
to say, “I wish she did not know so much 
geography! I’m sure it is not quite right.” 

Whether or not her geography was right 
I don’t know ; but the child pined for com- 
panions. A very few days after we had 
called—and yet long enough to have passed 
her into Miss Annabella’s week—I saw Miss 


her little niece, and she too had her system! Cordelia in a corner of the church green, 
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playing with awkward humility, along with 
some of the rough village girls, who were as 
expert at the game as she was unapt and 
I hesitated a little, and at last I called 


slow. 
to her, 

“ How do you, my dear?” I said. 
come you here, so far from home ?” 

She reddened, and then iooked up at me 
with her large serious eyes. 

“ Aunt Annabel sent me into the wood to 
meditate—and—and—it was very dull—and 
I heard these little girls playing and laugh- 
ing—and I had my sixpence with me and—it 
was not wrong, was it ma’am?—I came to 
them and told one of them I would give it to 
her if she would ask the others to let me 
play with them.” 

“ But my dear, they are—some of them— 
very rough little children, and not fit com- 
panions for a Morton.” 

“But I am a Mannisty, ma’am!” she 
pleaded, with so much entreaty in her ways 
that,if 1 had not known what naughty bad girls 


“ How 


some of them were, I could not have resisted 


her longing for companions of her own age. 
As it was, [ was angry with them for having 
taken her sixpence ; but, when she had told 
me which it was, and saw that I was going 
to reclaim it, she clung to me, and said :— 

“Oh! don’t, ma’am—you must not. I 
gave it to her quite of my own self.” 

So I turned away ; for there was truth in 
what the child said. But to this day I have 
never told Ethelinda what became of her six- 
pence. I took Miss Cordelia home with me 
‘while I changed my dress to be fit to take her 
back to the Hall. And on the way, to make 
up for her disappointment, I began talking of 
my dear Miss Phillis and her bright pretty 
youth. I had never named her name since 
her death to any one but Ethelinda—and that 
only on Sundays and quiet times. 
could not have spoken of her to a grown-up 
person ; but somehow to Miss Cordelia it 
came out quite natural. Not of her latter 
days, of course; but of her pony, and her 
little black King Charles’s dogs, and all the 
living creatures that were glad in her 
presence when first I knew her. And nothing 
would satisfy the child but I must go into 
the Hall garden and show her where Miss 
Phillis’s garden had been. We were deep in 
our talk, and she was steoping down to clear 
the plot from weeds, when I heard a sharp voice 
ery out, “ Cordelia! Cordelia! Dirtying your 
frock with kneeling on the wet grass! It is 
not my week: but I shall tell your Aunt 
Annabella of you.” 

And the window was shut down with a jerk. 
It was Miss Dorothy. And I felt almost as 
guilty as poor little Miss Cordelia: for I had 
heard from Mrs. Turner that we had given 
great offence to Miss Dorothy by not going to 
call on her in her room that day on which we 
had paid our respects to her sisters ; and I 
had a sort of an idea that seeing Miss Cor- 
delia with me was almost as much of a fault 
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as the kneeling down on the wet grass. Sol 
thought I would take the bull by the horns, 
“Will you take me to your Aunt Dorothy, 
my dear?” said I. 

The little girl had no longing to go into 
her aunt Dorothy’s room, as she had so evi- 
dently had at Miss Arabella’s door. On the 
contrary, she pointed it out to me at a safe 
distance, and then went away in the mea- 
sured step she was taught to use in that 
house ; where such things as running, going 
upstairs two steps at a time, or jumping down 
three, were considered undignified and vulgar. 
Miss Dorothy’s room was the least preposses- 
sing of any. Somehow it had a north-east 
look about it, though it did face direct south ; 
and, as for Miss Dorothy herself, she was 
more like a “ Cousin Betty” than anythin 
else ; if you know what a Cousin Betty is, 
perhaps it is too old-fashioned a word to be 
understood by any one who has learnt the 
foreign languages: but when I was a girl, 
there used to be poor crazy women rambling 
about the country, one or two in a district. 
They never did any harm that I know of; 
they might have been born idiots, poor crea- 
tures ! or crossed in love, who knows? But 
they roamed the country, and were well 
known at the farm-houses ; where they often 


|got food and shelter for as long a time as 


their restless minds would allow them to 
stay in any one place ; and the farmer’s wife 
would, maybe, rummage up a ribbon, or a 
feather, or a smart old breadth of silk, to 
please the harmless vanity of these poor crazy 
women; and they would go about so be- 
dizened sometimes that, as we called them 
always “ Cousin Betty,” we made it intoa kind 
of proverb for any one dressed in a fly-away 
showy style, and said they were like a 
Cousin Betty. So now you know what I mean 
that Miss Dorothy was like. Her dress was 
white, like Miss Annabella’s ; but, instead of 
the black velvet hat her sister wore, she had 
on, even in the house, a small black silk 
bonnet. This sounds as if it should be less 
like a Cousin Betty than a hat; but wait 
till I tell you how it was lined—with strips of 
red silk, broad near the face, narrow near the 
brim; for all the world like the rays of the 
rising sun, as they are painted on the public- 
house sign. And her face was like the sun; 
as round as an apple; and with rouge on, 
without any doubt : indeed, she told me once, 
a lady was not dressed unless she had put 
her rouge on. Mrs. Turner told us she 
studied reflections a great deal ; not that she 
was a thinking woman in general, I should 
say ; and that this rayed lining was the fruit 
of her study. She had her hair pulled to- 
gether, so that her forehead was quite 
covered with it; and I won’t deny that I 
rather wished myself at home, as I stood 
facing her in the doorway. She pretended 
she did not know who I was, and made 
me tell all about myself; and then it turned 
out she knew all about me, and she hoped 
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I had recovered from my fatigue the other | 


day. 

d What fatigue ?” asked I, immovably. Oh ! 
she had understood I was very much tired 
after visiting her sisters ; otherwise, of course, 
I should not have felt it too much to come on 
to her room. She kept hinting at me in so 
many ways, that I could have asked her 
gladly to slap my face and have done with it, 
only I wanted to make Miss Cordelia’s peace 
with her for kneeling down and dirtying her 
frock. I did say what I could to make things 
straight ; but I don’t know if I did any good. 
Mrs. Turner told me how suspicious and 
jealous she was of everybody, and of Miss 
Annabella in particular, who had been set 
over her in her youth because of her beauty; 
but, since it had faded, Miss Morton and Miss 
Dorothy had never ceased pecking at her; 
and Miss Dorothy worst of all. If it had not 
been for little Miss Cordelia’s love, Miss An- 
nabella might have wished to die; she did 
often wish she had had the smallpox as a 


baby. Miss Morton was stately and cold to | 


her, as one who had not done her duty to her 
family, and was put in the corner for her bad 
behaviour. Miss Dorothy was continually 
talking at her, and particularly dwelling on 
the fact of her being the older sister. Now 
she was but two years older ; and was still so 
pretty and gentle looking, that I should have 
forgotten it continually but for Miss Dorothy. 

The rules that were made for Miss Cor- 
delia! She was to eat her meals standing, 
Another was, that she 


that was one thing! 
was to drink two cups of cold water before | 
she had any pudding; and it just made the 


child loathe cold water. Then there were 
ever so many words she might not use ; each 
aunt had her own set of words which were un- 
genteel or improper for some reason or another. 
Miss Dorothy would never let her say “red ;” 
it was always to be pink, or crimson, or 
scarlet. Miss Cordelia used at one time to 
come to us, and tell us she had a “ pain at her 
chest” so often, that Ethelinda and I began 
to be uneasy, and questioned Mrs. Turner to 
know if her mother had died of consumption ; 
and many a good pot of currant jelly have I 
given her, and only made her pain at the 
chest worse ; for—would you believe it ?— 
Miss Morton told her never to say she had 
got a stomach-ache, for that it was not proper 
to say so. I had heard it called by a worse 
name still in my youth, and so had Ethe- 
linda ; and we sat and wondered to ourselves 
how it was that some kinds of pain were 
genteel and others were not. I said that old 
families, like the Mortons, generally thought 
it showed good blood to have their complaints 
as high in the body as they could—brain- 
fevers and headaches had a better sound, and 
did perhaps belong more to the aristocracy. 
I thought I had got the right view in saying 
this, when Ethelinda would put in that she 
had often heard of Lord Totfey having the 
gout and being lame, and that nonplussed me. 
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;my wind—how can I reason if I am to 





[Couducted by 


If there is one thing I do dislike more than 
another, it is a person saying something on 
the other side when I am trying to make up 
be 
disturbed by another person’s arguments ? 
Bat though I tell all these peculiarities of 
the Miss Mortons, they were good women in 
the main; even Miss Dorothy had her times 
of kindness, and really did love her little 
niece, though she was always laying traps to 
catch her doing wrong. Miss Morton IL got 
to respect, if I never liked her. They would 
ask us up to tea; and we would put on our 
best gowns ; and taking the house-key in my 
pocket, we used to walk slowly through the 
village, wishing that people who had been 
living in our youth could have seen us now, 
going by invitation to drink tea with the 
family at the Hall—not in the housekeeper’s 
room, but with the family, mind you. But 
since they began to weave in Morton, every- 
body seemed too busy to notice us; so we 
were fain to be content with reminding each 
other how we should never have believed it 
in our youth that we could have lived to this 


‘day. After tea, Miss Morton would set us to 


talk of the real old family, whom they had 
never known; and you may be sure we told 
of all their pomp and grandeur and stately 
ways; but Ethelinda and I never spoke of 
what was to ourselves like the memory of a 
sad, terrible dream. So they thought of the 
Squire in his couch-and-four as High Sheriff, 
and Madam lying in her morning-room in 
her Genoa velvet wrapping-robe, all over 
peacock’s eyes (it was a piece of velvet the 
Squire brought back from Italy, when he had 
been the grand tour), and Miss Phillis going 


ito a ball at a great lord’s house and daneing 


with a royal duke. The three ladies were 
never tired of listening to the tale of the 
splendour that had been going on here, while 
they and their mother had been starving in 
genteel poverty up in Northumberland ; and 
as for Miss Cordelia, she sate on a stool at 
her Aunt Annabella’s knee, her hand in her 
aunt’s, and listened, open-mouthed and un- 
noticed, to all we could say. 

One day, the child came crying to our 
house. It was the old story ; Aunt Dorothy 
had been so unkind to Aunt Annabella! The 
little girl said she would run away to India, 
and tell her uncle the General, and seemed 
in such a paroxysm of anger, and grief, and 
despair, that a sudden thought came over me. 
I thought I would try and teach her something 
of the deep sorrow that lies awaiting all at some 
part of their lives, and of the way in which 
it ought to be borne, by telling her of Miss 
Phillis’s love and endurance for her wasteful, 
handsome nephew. So from little, I got to 
more, and I told her all; the child’s great 
eyes filling slowly with tears, which brimmed 
over and came rolling down her cheeks un- 
noticed as I spoke. I scarcely needed to 
make her promise not to speak about all this 
to any one. She said, “I could not—no! not 
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even to Aunt Annabella.” And to this day | 
she never has named it again, not even to| 
me; but she tried to make herself more 
patient, and more silently helpful in the! 
strange household among whom she was 
cast, 

3y and bye, Miss Morton grew pale and 
grey, and worn, amid all her stiffness. Mrs, 
Turner whispered to us that for all her 
stern, unmoved looks, she was ill unto death ; 
that she had been secretly to see the great 
doctor at Drumble ; and he had told her she 
must set her house in order, Not even her 
sisters knew this; but it preyed upon Mrs. 
Turner’s mind and she told us. Long after 
this, she kept up her week of discipline with 
Miss Cordelia; and walked in her straight, 
soldier-like way about the village, 


scolding | grim north-east chamber, 


HALL. 


to. tell ‘tin what tenantry of her Leothesle 
could follow Miss Morton’s cofiin ; but what 


| with people working in mills, and land having 


| passed away from ‘the family, we could but 
muster up twenty people, men and women 
and all ; and one or two were dirty enough 
to be paid for their loss of time. 

Poor Miss Annabella did not wish to go 
into the room up two. steps ; nor yet dared 
she stay behind ; for Miss Dorothy, in a kind 
of spite for not having had it bequeathed to 
her, kept telling Miss Annabella it was her 
duty to occupy it; that it was Miss Sophro- 
nia’s dying wish, and that she should not 
wonder if Miss Sophronia were to haunt Miss 
Annabella, if she did not leave her warm 
room, full of ease and sweet scent, for the 
We told Mrs. 


people for having too large families a, and burn-| ‘Turner we were afraid Miss Dorothy would 


ing too much coal, and eating too much butter. 

One morning she sent Mrs. ‘Turner for her 
sisters ; and, while she was away, she rum- 
aged out an old locket made of the four 
Miss Mortons’ hair when they were all 
children ; and, threading the eye of the locket 
with a piece of brown ribbon, she tied it 
round Cordelia’s neck, and kissing her, told 
her she had been a good girl, and had cured 
herself of stooping ; that she must fear God 
and honour the King 
might go and have a holiday, Even while 
the child looked at her in wonder at the 
unusual tenderness with which this was said, 
a grim spasm passed over her face, and 


Cordelia ran in affright to call Mrs, Turner. | 


But when she came, and the other two sisters 
came, she was quite herself again. She had 
her sisters in her room alone when she wished 
them goodbye ; so no one knows what she 
said, or how she told them (who were think- 
ing of her as in health) that the signs of 
near-approaching death, which the doctor 
had foretold, were upon her. One thing 
they both agreed in saying—-and it was much 
that Miss Dorothy agreed in anything—that 
she bequeathed her sitting room, up the two 
steps, to Miss Annabella as being next in age. 
Then they left her room crying, and went 
both together into Miss Annabella’s room, 
sitting hand in hand, (for the first time since 
childhood I should think,) listening for the 
sound of the little hand-bell which was to be 
placed close by her, in case, in her agony, she 
required Mrs. Turner’s presence. But it 
never rang. Noon became twilight. Miss 
Cordelia stole in from the garden with its 
long, black, green shadows, and strange eerie 
sounds of the night wind through the trees, 
and’ crept to the kitchen fire. At last, 
Mvs. Turner knocked at Miss Morton’s door, 
and hearing no reply, went in and found her 
cold and dead in her chair. 

{ suppose that sometime or other we had 
told them of the funeral the old Squire had ; 
Miss Phillis’s father, Imean. He had hada 
procession of tenantry half-a-mile long to follow 
him to the grave. Miss Dorothy sent for me 


| spite 
and that now she} 





lord it sadly over Miss Annabella, and she 
only shook her head ; which, from so talkative 
a& woman, meant a wreat deal. But, just as 
Miss Cordelia had begun to droop the General 
came home, without any one knowing he was 
coming. Sharp and sudden was the word 
with him. He sent Miss Cordelia off to 
school ; but not before she had had time to 
tell us that she loved her uncle dearly, in 
of his quick hasty ways. He carried 
his sisters off to Cheltenham ; and it was as- 
tonishing how young they made themselves 
look before they came back again. He was 
always here, there, and everywhere; and 
very civil to us into the bargain ; leaving the 
key of the Hall with us whenever they ‘went 
from home. Miss Dorothy was afraid of him, 
which was a blessing, for it kept her in order ; 
and really I was rather sorry when she died, 
and, as for Miss Annabella, she fretted after 
her till she injured her health, and Miss Cor- 
delia had to leave school to come and keep 
her company. Miss Cordelia was not pretty ; 
she had too sad and grave a look for that ; 
but she had winning ways, and was to have 
her uncle’s fortune some day, so I expected 
to hear of her being soon snapt up. But the 
General said her husband was to take the 
name of Morton ; and what did my young 
lady do but begin to care for one of the great 
mill owners at Drumble, as if there were not 
all the lords and commons to choose from 
besides? Mrs. ‘Turner was dead ; and there 
was no one to tell us about it; but I could 
see Miss Cordelia growing thinner and paler 
every time they came back to Morton Hall ; 
and I longed to tell her to pluck up a spirit, 
and be above a cotton-spinner. One day, 
not. half a year before the General’s death, 
she came to see us, and told us, blushing 
like a rose, that her uncle had given his 
consent ; and so, although “ he” had refused 
to take tle name of Morton, and had wanted 
to marry her without a penny, and without 
her uncie’s leave, it had all come right at 
last, aud they were to be married at once ; 
and their jiouse was to be a kind of home for 
her Aunt Annabella, who was getting tired of 




















being perpetually on the ramble with the 
General. 

“Dear old friends!” said our young lady, | 
“You must like him. I am sure you will ; 
he is so handsome, and brave, and good. Do 
you know, he says a relation of his ancestors 
lived at Morton Hall in the time of the 
Commonwealth.” 

“His ancestors?” said Ethelinda. “ Has 
he got ancestors? That’s one good point 
about him, at any rate. I didn’t know cotton- 
spinners had ancestors.” 

“ What is his name ?” asked I. 

“Mr. Marmaduke Carr,” said she, sounding 
each 7 with the old Northumberland burr, 
which was softened into a pretty pride and 


effort to give distinctness to each letter of | 


the beloved name. 

“Carr,” said I, “Carr and Morton! Be it 
so! It was prophesied of old!” But she 
was too much absorbed in the thought of her 
own secret happiness to notice my poor 
sayings. 

He was and is a good gentleman ; anda 
real gentleman too. They never lived at 
Morton Hall. Just as I was writing this, 
Ethelinda came in with two pieces of news. 
Never again say 1 am superstitious! There 


is no one living in Morton that knows the 
tradition of Sir John Morton and Alice Carr ; 
yet the very first part of the Hall the Drum- 
ble builder has pulled down is the old stone 
dining-parlour where the great dinner for the 
preachers mouldered away—fiesh from flesh, 


crumb from crumb! And the street they are 
going to build right through the rooms 
through which Alice Carr was dragged in 
her agony of despair at her husband’s loathing 
hatred is to be called Carr Street ! 

And Miss Cordelia has got a baby ; a little 
girl; and writes in pencil two lines at the 
end of her husband’s note to say she means 
to call it Phillis. 

Phillis Carr! I am glad he did not take 
the name of Morton. I like to keep the 
name of Phillis Morton in my memory very 
still and unspoken. 


NOW. 


Anisr ! for the day is passing, 
While you lie dreaming on ; 
Your brothers are cased in armour, 
And forth to the fight are gone ; 
Your place in the ranks awaits you; 
Each man has a part to play ; 
The past and the future are nothing 
In the face of the stern to-day. 


sss. I 
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Arise from your dreams of the future— 
Of gaining a hard fought field; 
Of storming the airy fortress ; 
Of bidding the giant yield; 
Your fature has deeds of glory, 
Of honour (God grant it may !), 
But your arm will never be stronger, 
Or needed as now—to-day. 


(Conducted by 


Arise! If the past detain you, 
Her sunshine and storms forget ; 
No chains so unworthy to hold you 
As those of a vain regret ; 
Sad or bright, she is lifeless ever ; 
Cast her phantom arms away, 
Nor look back, save to learn the lesson 
Of a nobler strife to-day. 


Arise! for the hour is passing ; 
The sound that you dimly hear, 
Is your enemy marching to battle, 
Rise ! rise! for the foe is here! 
Stay not to brighten your weapons 
Or the hour will strike at last ; 
And, from dreams of a coming battle, 
You will waken, and find it past. 


A SENSIBLE TOWN. 


Ir ever you desire to spend a pleasant 
week in France, and to see that wonder of 
the civilised world, a wholesome town, go to 
Amiens in the valley of the Somme. In 
Amiens there is to be found a wise muni- 
cipality: there is no room for sanitary 
agitation: there is everything that there 
should be for the health and satisfaction of 
the people. Its valley is a happy valley. 
You see now and then short reaches of the 
Somme; and, if your taste be in the least 
agricultural and rural, you admire the rich 
alluvial soil which throws up, as out of a 
cornucopia, flax, hemp, and cameline, acres of 
fragrant bean-blossom and scarlet poppy, rich 
in oil, and wheat, and a whole Gizeh of 
apples. You come among stacks of turf and 
see the water standing in the black holes 
under trees, out of which, or near which, 
they have been dug. In those ponds are 
the richest eels and pike ; and over them fly 
wild ducks. 

The first public thing I did when I first 
went to Amiens was to mount the very 
curious and disproportioned spire of the 
cathedral, which an Englishman has likened 
to a giant in repose, and a Frenchman toa 
vast poem. When I visit any town I always 
make it my first business to go up the 
greatest number of stairs open to the 
public, and begin my survey with a general 
view ; just as I glance over the table of 
contents before I read a volume, From the 
top of Amiens’ spire I had not very much to 
see, always excepting the cathedral roof. I 
had seen the whole misty marvel of London 
this side of the Surrey hills (London beyond 
the hills will soon be added) from the top of 
St. Paul’s; the purple Campagna and the 
quicksilver stripe of the Mediterranean 
visible in the horizon from St. Peter's, at 
Rome ; the Gulf of St. Malo, from Coutances, 
with Jersey for a distant object, and the in- 
comparable twin spires close at hand ; nor 
am I ashamed to name with these impressive 
sights the fen panorama which surrounds the 
tower of Ely. From Amiens’ spire I saw a 
mass of grey-looking houses uniformly spread 
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beneath me, without any very noticeable 
difference of level, although one part is said 
to belong to the upper, and another to the 
lower town. I observed at once, however, 
one agreeable arrangement ; almost every 
house has its own little garden. I was toid, 
too, that the houses are almost all occupied 
by single families. In a population of nearly 
sixty-five thousand, there must be many ex- 
ceptions to the rule, but there are in Amiens 
no suffocating cellar dwellings, as at Dun- 
kerque, Lille, and St. Omer. In one part of 
the town, too, there is quite a mass of green. 
Now, without setting myself up for a town 
guide, I should like to point out to those who 
are interested in their own health, or in the 
health of towns, one or two facts concerning 
Amiens. The ground on which the town is 
built, let me first say, generally slopes to 
the river ; society accommodates itself to 


that convenient slope; the upper classes live | 


in the upper town, the middle in the middle, 
and the lower in the lower ; the lowest being 
next the mud upon the river banks. 

The Somme, as it enters Amiens, is a 
beautiful stream, “strong without rage, 
without o'erflowing full.” One of my first 
walks was to follow its course through the 
town, Beginning at the Port d’Amont, or 


Eastern port, and following the Rue de la 
Voirie, 1 came upon the “Chinese Baths,” 
authenticated by a picture of a Chinaman ; a 
swimming school, authorised by the Mayor ; 
and the baths at the sign of “The First Waters” 


—clear waters they are, too; decidedly pre- 
ferable to such Last Waters as I have scooped 
my way over among the stagnant porridge of 
a Venetian canal. Then 1 went on by a 
twisting road among the famous little gardens 
of the Somme—a wilderness of pumpkins and 
asparagus beds ; of canals, wide and narrow ; 
pollard willows, ducks and drakes ; of currant 
and gooseberry bushes, fruit trees now and 
then meagrely, but gracefully festooned with 
vines ; of celery, of the superbest salad, leeks ; 
of little ponds, and of reed fences, of roomy 
flat-bottomed high-prowed boats that were 
often filled with gorgeous heaps of what the 
painters would call “still life,’ and beside 
the road that brought us through these 
pleasant things were hospitable benches 
placed at welcome intervals. The road ended 
at a ferry on the Somme. All this good soil 
supported nothing but a wood some thirty 
years ago, a pleasant place for children, who 
played hide and seek, and a perfect mine of 
faggots. The towing path on the other side 
of the river is fringed now by a continuous 
row of aspens ; and, as the eye looks up and 
down stream, it rests everywhere upon such 
masses of sparkling verdure that one may 
feel there as tranquil as a Dutchman. 

Then I took another walk, beginning at 
the before-mentioned Port d’Amont, to make 
some observations on the splitting up and 
subdividing of the river by the men of Amiens, 
The integral stream is split into twelve 
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' fractions or streamlets, each of which has at 
least a score of duties to perform ; they are 
all torn and broken upon wheels, among 
which they rush, and roar, and splutter, some 
becoming stained, as with ink ; others escaping 
from the work with a strong smell of hides 
upon them. ‘The canals cut the land up into 
little islands. Louis the Eleventh called 
Amiens “his little Venice ;” but there is 
more real life in one Amiens canal than in all 
the Venetian waters put together. ‘The com- 
parison was not bad for a king; but there 
!is not much sense init. The Venetian waters 
are like beasts of burden; they just carry 
what is put upon them. The Picard rivulets 
| work with intelligence, earn money by their 
active power, put out for the benefit of their 
masters skilfully. Following their course 
through the streets—Cow’s Tail Street, or 
Great Turnip Street—and crossing a few of 
their innumerable bridges, I determined that 
though union makes strength, division may 
sometimes beget activity. ‘This separation of 
| the waters of the Somme is but of short con- 
|tinuance. With the exception of two or three 
canals, the mouths of which are carried 
further down stream because they have been 
doing filthier work than the rest, the streams 
are again united at the Pridge of St. Michael 
just below the town. The river, restored to 
its natural dimensions, forms the Port which 
is called d’Aval, or of the west. 
Standing on St. Michael’s Bridge, and look- 
ing down the stream, that is, with my back 
to the town, there were pointed out to me, on 
the right and left bank respectively, two very 
important edifices—the gas-works, and the 
abattoir, or general slaughter-house, where 
only animals may be killed. The outscourings 
of the abattoirs, and also the gas-oozings 
from the opposite side, as well as the foul 
brooks which have served the uses of the dyer 
and the tanner all enter the stream below, 
and surely may as well do that as run into it, 
through it, and round about it. The Amiens 
| baths are, on the other hand, above the town, 
and catch the freshest waters. It is quite 
possible, however, to imagine a congregation 
of human beings, say even a Body Corporate, 
who shall, through chance, want of fore- 
thought, or obstinate individual selfishness, 
place the slaughter-house, the gas-works, and 
the dyeing-offices at the inlet, and the baths 
at the outlet of a stream passing through the 
midst of their camp. It is not so at Amiens, 
The Somme at Amiens is the best used river 
in the world. I have not yet named all the 
services extracted from it. At St. Michael’s 
Bridge it supplies the people for whose benefit 
it has been toiling with pure water ; not, of 
course, its own. In the middle of the bridge 
stands a square solid building, known as the 
hydraulic machine. Of this the river is the 
motive power, and by it there is poured into 
reservoirs in the upper town an abundant 
supply of pure water from springs near 
the town. From the springs to. the river 
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level at the ie des) it is brought aaally enough | 
in covered aquec ducts. 

A hundred and twelve public fountains, or 
rather taps, within the town distribute water 
to the population at large, and there are from 
seven hundred and fifty to eight hundred 
private water customers. Constant high 
pressure water supply to every house is one 
of the good things yet to come even in 
Amiens ; but the water as it is, is pure and 
plentiful. The principal reservoir is roofed 
with brickwork, vaulted like a cellar, and 
supported internally by columns, 
water is completely sheltered against soot 
and dust, and all detilement. 

The principal streets of Amiens have been 
lately repaved, with underground drains, 
foot-pavements, and a surface which is highest 
in the centre ; in others the gutter runs down 
the middle, with no footpath, in old-fashioned 
style. 
of clean water constantly flowing through it, 
like that refreshing current which passes 
down Trumpington Street, from Hobson’s 
Conduit at Cambridge. 

And now I will catalogue some of the trea- 
sures of the townspeople. They have a Garden 
of Plants, just large enough to aid and encon- 


so that the | 


I saw no street with a small stream | 


| cricket, 





rage any taste for botany; of which the 
grounds form also a pleasant walking-place, 
open gratuitously to the public. A museum | 
attached to the garden contains a small collec- | 
tion of natural history specimens. Then the 
town is peculiarly rich in Boulevards: it is 
almost perfectly encircled by them. From | 
whatever quarter the wind may blow, in- 
habitants of Amiens can drive or walk under 
fine rows of horse chestnuts, elms, limes, or 
aspens, and catch the breeze, as it sweeps in | 
upon them from the open country. 

In the fourteenth century Amiens was sur- 
rounded, not with these delicious groves, but | 
with ditches and fortifications, which included | 
the suburbs. The walls were flanked with 
towers, and four gates were pierced through 
them. In the seventeenth century, these 
ramparts, reckoned among the best and 
handsomest in France, occupied a breadth of 
eleven yards, and a length of nearly twenty 
thousand paces. Of all this mass of fortifica- 
tions nothing remains except one picturesque 
old fragment of wall, which has been suffered 
to stand, out of fear lest the removal of it 
might disturb certain springs that supply the 
hydraulic machine with water. On the site 
of the old ramparts are now planted the Boule- 
vards, defending against a thousand enemies 
to health with a stout wall of living green. 
The railway runs in the old moat ; and rows 
of trees and sloping gardens form the out- 
works of this peaceful fortress. The gardens 
laid out on the side of the old ditch and over 
the railway tunnels are all open to the public. 
I would have every young town crowned in 
this way with a garland of green boulevards, 
It is a good charm against sickness. It is 


\its ent 





good, too, when the town outgrows them, and 
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they still separate the suburbs fila the 
parent nucleus by a cool circle of fresh air, 
Passing down the Boulevard Fontaine, the 
dweller in the paradise of Amiens can turn 
to the right, down the Boulevard St. Jacques, 
and reach an opening which gives him, to the 
left, a peep at the famous Promenade de la 
Hotoie, a noble park, one of the best posses- 
sions of the town. Marie de la Hotoie gave 
it in the fourteenth century, for the Pivard 
youth to make merry in. Its plan, by Le- 
nOtre, is quite simple, and old-fashioned. A 
long straight central avenue shoots far away 
down to the open country. Among the trees 
on either side are four angular and prim 
spaces of well-trodden turf, devoted to the 
exercise of four national games. There is, 
on one side, the tennis green—within the 
limits of which the ball is retained by tempo- 
rary nets—and the foot-ball ground ; on the 
other side there are spaces for ball-play and 
the jeu de tamis, in which latter game a small 
ball, made of leather and egg-shells, is struck 
with a sort of wooden boxing-glove. Of 
the French have not a notion. 
Cross-roads, that run like vaults under the 
trees, conduct from the centre of this park to 
lateral avenues, which had branched, right 
and left, from the main trunk promenade at 
rance; and these side walks, after 
making a slight bend, run boldly out into the 
distant perspective. The end of all those 
walks or rides (for they are also carriage 
ways) is an exactly circular lake, containing 


two exactly circular islands and a pair of 


milk-white swans. Round the lake is a cir- 
cular drive—the ring of Amiens under a zone 


| of trees. 


From this part of the park a foot-bridge 
leads over a stream of water to the Little 
Hotoie, where the promenader, tired of trees, 
may wander among flowers, flanked in the 
distance by a few acres of beet-root. At the 
entrance to this garden is a lodge built like a 
Swiss cottage, and called the Chalet. ‘There 
dwell maids with milking-pails, and there 
are kept the cows, who eat the beet-root 
growing in the distance, and with whose milk 
the promenaders can refresh themselves, 
‘There are even occasions on which the muni- 
cipality of Amiens allow the holiday folks a 
gratuitous supply of syllabub from this 
establishment. The wanderer among the 
flowers may return by another ioot-bridge to 
the trees of the Great Hotoie, and all the 
sunshine, all the air, and all the beauty of the 
Hotoies is his own; the poorest may walk 
there and is required only to respect the 
grass and trees. 

The plan of the Hotoie demanded regu- 
lavity ; and, after all was finished, one little 
strip of ground remained unused. Of that, a 
convenient market was eventually made—a 
market quite out of the town—for pigs, cows, 
sheep, and bullocks. No droves of animals 
ever appear to create confusion in the streets 
of the most sensible town of Amiens, The 
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cattle market is not only out of the town, but 
close behind the abattoir. The butcher 
having made his purchase in the market, goes 
at once to the adjoining slaughter-ground, 
and so the animals are brought into the town 
only as meat. In the heart of the town, 
though there is no Smithfield, there is a 
handsome covered fruit and vegetable market, 
a legacy left of old time to the community by 
one of its rich citizens. 

There is another thing to be said about 
this well ordered town, in which they have 
plored the baths up-stream, the slaughter- 
10use down-stream ; the theatre half-way up 
the principal street ; the fruit-market in the 
town, the brute-market out of it ; in which 
the dyers and fell-mongers have canals to 
themselves ; and every body has green walks 
and parks in addition to his own private and 
domestic garden. 

How do the people of Amiens bury their 
dead? Sensibly, of course. There are no in- | 
tramural grave yards. The cemetery is not, 
indeed, within a stone’s throw of the living. 
If the visitor would walk thither he must 
take up his staff and stretch out quite into 
the country. It is to be found by the side of| 
a swelling hill, where it has been established | 
on a subsoil of chalk, that the beds of the 
sleepers may be dry. One sees but little of it | 
from the road. Trees and shrubs, with a not 
too gay admixture of flowers, screen the} 
tombs from the eyes of passers by. 

To make the story quite complete, let me 
now follow the prevailing fashion, and show | 
my hotel bill to the public. The railway fare | 
from Boulogne to Amiens is eight shillings | 
and ove half-penny, second-class ; and second- | 
class travelling in France is very comfortable, | 
the seats and backs of the carriages are | 
stuffed, the number of places is limited, and 
smoking is forbidden under a fine. I had 
been recommended to an inn at Amiens, the 
HO6tel de l’Ecu de France, by a friend who 
knew that I wished for every reasonable 
comfort, but that I could not afford to be 
extravagant. My party consisted of four 
persons—my sister, her daughters, and my- 
self. The ladies occupied a double-bedded 
room. We were not thrust into out-of-the- 
way back apartments ; but our windows (we 
had two in each bedroom) looked into the 
handsome little Place St. Denis—a neat square, 
with a statue in the middle, and bordered 
round the edge by rows of clipped acacias, 
These apartments were well furnished, with 
arm-chairs, marble-topped tables, and so forth, 
and with bedding, as 1 have always found it 
in the north of France, of the most scrupulous 
purity and neatness, For these accommoda- 
tions, I was charged a franc a bed. Our 
breakfasts were twenty-five sous, or a shilling, 
a head; for which we were supplied with 
coffee, milk, and sugar, eggs and ham, beef- 
steak and wonderfully well-fried potatoes, 
according to the caprice of appetite. Our 
dinners were fifteen-pence a head, and our 
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bill of fare on the last day of our dining there 
was this: vermicelli soup, boiled fowls with 
exquisite white sauce, fried soles admirably 
executed, a brace of partridges, apple con- 
serve and cream tarts, followed by a dessert 
of Gruyére cheese, pears, and sugar biscuits. 
Beer at discretion was included in the charge ; 
and, still more marvellous, two of my ladies— 
one seven years of age, the other a young 
miss in her teens—were set down in the bill 
as having but one head between them. The 
cookery in general was first-rate; for the 
cook, who almost always sang over his work, 
was evidently happy in his mind, and frame 
of mind always operates very much on the 
result of work done by all artists. The wine 
that we took was, of course, an extra. We 
had very good light Bordeaux for fifteen- 
pence the bottle. 

During our stay, I invited to dinner a 
Frenchman who had obliged me, and we fra- 
ternised with a bottle of champagne (four 
shillings), and a more sumptuous dinner and 
dessert than usual. I had toli the landlady 
that I should not be nice about the spending 
of a few frances, if she would but do her best 
for me. We were served accordingly, and 
had grapes, peaches, fresh figs, and other 
dainties. For this grand, epicurean outbreak, 
I had only to pay twenty-pence a head. On 


| that occasion, and on the day of our arrival, 


it being market-day, we had a small dining- 
parlour to ourselves. At other times, we 
ate in the public room. We spent five days 
at Amiens. My bill on leaving, which was 
made to include, with wine and all extras, 
the service of the house, amounted to less 
than four pounds English! Go, therefore, 
O Briton needing rest, to Amiens for a 
holiday, to Amiens in the happy valley of the 
Somme. 


CHIPS. 


THE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS. 

Tue life and adventures of the Cornish 
clergy during the eighteenth century would 
form a graphic volume of ecclesiastical lore. 
Afar off from the din of the noisy world, 
almost unconscious of the badgewords, High 
Church and Low Church, they dwelt in their 

uaint gray vicarages by the churchyard wall, 
the saddened and unsympathising witnesses 
of those wild fierce usages of the west, which 
they were utterly powerless to control. The 
glebe whereon I write has been the scene of 
many an unavailing contest in the cause of 
morality between the clergyman and his 
flock. One aged parishioner recals and 
relates the run, that is the rescue, of a cargo 
of kegs underneath the benches and in the 
tower stairs of the church. “ We bribed Tom 
Hockaday, the sexton,” so the legend ran, 
“and we had the goods safe in the seats by 
Saturday night. The parson did wonder at 
the large congregation, for divers of them 
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were not regular church-goers at other times, 
and if he had known what was going on he 
could not have preached a more suitable dis- 
course, for it was ‘Be not drunk with wine, 
wherein is excess.’ One of his best sermons ; 
but there it did not touch us you see, for we 
never tasted anything but brandy or gin. 
Ah! he was a dear old man our parson, mild 
as milk, nothing ever put him out. Once I 
mind, in the middle of morning prayer there 
was a buzz down by the porch, and the folks 
began to get up and ge out of church one by 
one. At last there was hardly three left. 
So the parson shut the book and took off his 
surplice, and he said to the clerk, ‘ There is 
surely something amiss. And so there 
certainly was, for when we came out on the 
cliff there was a king’s cutter in chase of our 
vessel, the Black Prince, close under the 
land, and there was our departed congregation 
looking on. Well, at last Whorwell, who 
commanded our trader, ran for the Gullkoch 
(where it was certain death for anything to 
follow him), and the revenue commander 
sheered away to save his ship. Then off 
went our hats, and we gave Whorwell three 
cheers. So, when there was a little peace, 
the parson said to us all, ‘And now my 
friends, let us return and proceed with 
divine service. We did return; and it was 


surprising after all that bustle and uproar to 
hear how Parson Trenowth went on, just 
as if nothing had come to pass :— Here 


9% 


beginneth the Second Lesson. 

But, on another occasion, the equanimity 
and forbearance of the parson were sorely 
tried ; he presided, as the custom was, at a 
parish feast, in cassock and bands, and had, 
with his white hair and venerable counte- 
nance, quite an apostolic aspect and mien. 
On a sudden, a busy whisper among the 
farmers at the lower end of the table attracted 
his notice, interspersed as it was by sundry 
nods and glances towards himself. At last, 
one bolder than the rest, addressed him, and 
said that they had a great wish to ask his 
reverence a question if he would kindly grant 
them a reply; it was ona religious subject 
that they had dispute, he said. The bland 
old man assured them of his readiness to yield 
them any information or answer in his power. 

“But what was the point in debate ?” 

“Why, sir, we wished to be informed if 
there were not sins which God Almighty 
would never forgive ?” 

Surprised and somewhat shocked, he told 
them “that he trusted there were no trans- 
gressions, common to themselves, but if re- 
pented of and abjured they might clearly hope 
to be forgiven.” But, with a natural curiosity, 
he inquired what kind of iniquities they had 
discussed as too vile to look for pardon. 
“Why, sir,” replied their spokesman, “we 
thought that if a man should find out where 
run goods was deposited and should inform 
the gauger, that such a villain was too bad 
for mercy.” 
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How widely the doctrinal discussions of 
those days ditfered from our own! Let us 
not, however, suppose that all the clergy were 
as gentle aud unobtrusive as old Parson 
Trenowth. A tale is told of an adjacent 
parish, situated also on the sea-shore, of far 
more stirring kind. It was full sea in the 
evening of an autumn day when a traveller 
arrived where the road ran along by a sandy 
beach just above high-water mark. The 
stranger, who was a native of some inland 
town and utterly unacquainted with Corn- 
wall and its ways, had reached the brink of 
the tide just as a “landing” was coming off. 
It was a scene not only to instruct a towns- 
man, but also to dazzle and surprise. At sea 
just beyond the billows, lay the vessel well 
moored with anchors at stem and stern. Be- 
tween the ship and the shore boats laden to 
the gunwale passed to and fro, Crowds 
assembled on the beach to help the cargo 
ashore. On the one hand a boisterous group 
surrounded a keg with the head knocked in, 
for simplicity of access to the good Cognac, 
into which they dipped whatsoever vessel 
came first to hand; one man had filled his 
shoe. On the other side they fought and 
wrestled, cursed and swore. Horrified at 
what he saw, the stranger lost all self-com- 
mand, and oblivious of personal danger, he 
began to shout, “What a horrible sight! 
Have you no shame? Is there no magistrate 
at hand? Cannot any justice of the peace 
be found in this fearful country ?” 

“No. Thanks be toGod,” answered a hoarse, 
gruff voice, “none within eight miles.” 

“Well then!” screamed the stranger, “Is 
there no clergyman hereabout? Does no 
minister of the parish live among you on 
this coast ?” 

“ Aye! to be sure there is,” said the same 


Where 


| deep voice. 


“Well, how far off does he live ? 
is he?” 

“That’s he, sir, yonder, with the lanthorn.” 

And sure enough there he stood, on a rock, 
and poured, with pastoral diligence, the light 
of other days on a busy congregation. 


SENTIMENTAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Antuony Van Diemey, Governor of Ba- 
tavia, had a daughter, whose name was 
Maria. Since she was not only charming 
and accomplished, but also the ouly child of 
a rich papa who was governor of the Dutch 
East Indies, Maria’s image was impressed on 
many a heart, and she had no lack of suitors. 
There were great men among them ; but, with 
maiden-like perversity, Maria most favoured 
a poor young sailor—a handsome, dashing 
fellow, who was very skilful in his business ; 
but who had no pockets, or no use for any. 
The young sailor's name was Abel Jansen 
Tasman. He was devoted to Maria heart and 
soul, had exchanged pledges with her, and had 
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brought matters to so serious a pass, that the 
proud father determined to put the young 
adventurer quietly and courteously out of 
sight ; the doing so he took to be a better and 
more fatherly course than the institution of 
a great family quarrel. That his Maria 
should become Mrs. Tasman, he knew very 
well was a thing not for a moment to be 
thought of. Whoever won his daughter must 
have wealth and a patent of nobility. She 
was no fit mate for a poor sailor. ‘Tasman, 
however, could be easily dismissed from 
dangling after her. 

The Batavian traders had at that time a 
vague notion that there was a vast continent 
—an unknown Austral land somewhere near 
the South Pole ;and Van Diemen determined 
to send ‘Tasman out to see about it. If he 
never came back it would not matter ; but, at 
any rate, he would be certainly a long time 
gone. Van Diemen therefore fitted out an 
expedition, and gave to young Tasman the 
command of it. 

Off the young fellow set, in the year 1642; 
and, like an enamoured swain as he was, the 
first new ground he discovered—a considerable 
stretch of land, now forming a very well- 
known English ecolony—he named after his 
dear love, Van Diemen's Land, and put Miss 
Van Diemen’s Christian name beside her 
patronymic, by giving the name of Maria to 
a small adjoining island close to the south- 
eastern extremity of the new land. That 
land—Van Diemen’s Land—we have of late 
begun very generally to call after its dis- 
cover, Tasmania. 

Continuing his journey southward, the 
young sailor anchored his ships on the 
eighteenth of December, in a sheltered bay, 
which he called Moodenare’s (Murderer’s) 
Bay, because the natives there attacked his 
ships, and killed three of hismen. Travelling 
on, he reached, after some days the islands 
which he called after the three kings, because 
he saw them on the feast of the Epiphany ; 
and then, coming upon New Zealand from the 
north, he called it in a patriotic way, after the 
States of Holland, Staten Land ; but the ex- 
treme northern point of it, a fine bold head- 
land jutting out into the sea, strong as his 
love, he entitled again Cape Maria. For he 
had gone out resolved not indeed to “carve 
her name on trunks of trees,” but to do his 
mistress the same sort of honour ina way that 
would be nobler, manlier, and more enduring. 

After a long and prosperous voyage, graced 
by one or two more discoveries, Tasman 
eame back to Batavia. He had more than 
earned his wife ; for he had won for himself 
sudden and high renown, court favour, rank, 
and fortune. Governor Van Diemen got 
a famous son-in-law, and there was no cross 
to the rest of the career of the most com- 
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who very quickly recognised it as a portion 
of the land that had been first seen by the 
love-lorn sailor. 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
CHAPTER XLIV. 


Kine JAMEs THE SECOND was a man so 
very disagreeable, that even the best of his-, 
torians has favoured his brother Charles, as 
becoming, by comparison, quite a pleasant 
character. The one object of his short reign 
was to re-establish the Catholic religion in 
England ; and this he doggedly pursued with 
such a stupid obstinacy that his career very 
soon came to a close. 

The first thing he did, was, to assure his 
council that he would make it his endeavour 
to preserve the Government, both in Church 
and State, as it was by law established ; and 
that he would always take care to defend and 
support the Church. Great public acclama- 
tions were raised over this fair speech, and a 
great deal was said, from the pulpits and 
elsewhere, about the word of a King which 
was never broken, by credulous people who 
little supposed that he had formed a secret 
council for Catholic affairs, of which a mis- 
chievous Jesuit, called Faruer Prrre, was 
one of the chief members. With tears of 
joy in his eyes, he received as the beginning 
of Ais pension from the King of France five 
hundred thousand livres ; yet, with a mix- 
ture of meanness and arrogance that be- 
longed to his contemptible character, he was 
always jealous of making some show of 
being independent of the King of France, 
while he pocketed his money. As—notwith- 
standing his publishing two papers in favour 
of Popery (and not likely to do it much 
service, [ should think) written by the 
King, his brother, and found in his strong 
box ; and his open display of himself attend- 
ing mass—the Parliament was very obse- 
quious, and granted him a large sum of 
money, he began his reign with a belief that 
he could do what he pleased, and with a de- 
termination to do it. 

Before we proceed to its principal events, 
let us dispose of Titus Oates. He was tried 
for perjury a fortnight after the coronation, 
and besides being very heavily fined, was 
sentenced to stand twice in the pillory, to be 
whipped from Aldgate to Newgate one day, 
and from Newgate.to Tyburn two days after- 
wards, and to stand in the pillory five times 
a year as long as he lived, This fearful sen- 
tence was actually inflicted on the rascal. 
Being unable to stand after his first flog- 
ging, he was dragged on a sledge from 
Newgate to Tyburn, and flogged as he was 
drawn along. He was so strong a villain 


fortable married couple, Abel and Maria.| that he did not die under the torture, but 
Tasman did not make another journey to New | lived to be afterwards pardoned and _re- 


Zealand ; it remained unvisited until 1769, 
when it was re-discovered by Captain Ovok, 


warded, though not to be ever believed in 
any more. Dangerfield, the only other ane 
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of that crew left alive, was not so fortunate. 
He was almost killed by a whipping from 
Newgate to Tyburn, and, as if that were not 
punishment enough, a ferocious barrister of 
Gray’s Inn gave him a poke in the eye with 
his cane, which caused his death ; for which 
the ferocious barrister was deservedly tried 
and executed. 

As soon as James was on the throne, 
Argyle and Monmouth went from Brussels 
to Rotterdam, and attended a meeting of 
Scottish exiles held there, to concert mea- 
sures for a rising in England. It was agreed 
that Argyle should effect a landing in Scot- 
jand, and Monmouth in England, and that 
two Englishmen should be sent with Argyle 
to be in his confidence, and two Scotchmen 
with the Duke of Monmouth. 

Argyle was the first to act upon this con- 
tract. But, two of his men being taken 
prisoners at the Orkney Islands, the Govern- 
ment became aware of his intentions, and 
was able to act against him with such vigour 
as to prevent his raising more than two or 
three thousand Highlanders, although he sent 
a fiery cross, by trusty messengers, from clan 
to clan and from glen to glen, as the custom 
then was when those wild people were to be 
excited by their chiefs. As he was moving 
towards Glasgow with his small force, he was 
betrayed by some of his followers, taken, and | 
carried, with his hands tied behind his back, 
to his old prison in Edinburgh Castle. James 
ordered him to be executed, on his old shame- 
fully unjust sentence, within three days, and 
appears to have been anxious that his legs 
should have been pounded with his old favourite 
the boot. However, the boot was not applied ; 
he was simply beheaded, and his head was 
set upon the top of Edinburgh Jail. One of 
those Englishmen who had been assigned to 
him was that old soldier Rumbold, the master 
of the Rye House. He was sorely wounded, 
and within a week after Argyle had suffered 
with great courage, was brought up for trial, 
lest he should die and disappoint the King. 
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He, too, was executed, after defending him- 
self with great spirit,andsaying that he did not 
believe that God had made the greater part 
of mankind to carry saddles on their backs 
and bridles in their mouths, and to be ridden 
by a tew, booted and spurred for the purpose 
—in which I thoroughly agree with Rumbold. 

The Duke of Monmouth, partly through 
being detained and partly through idling his 
time away, was five or six weeks behind his 
friend when he landed at Lyme, in Dorset: 
having at his right hand an unlucky noble- 
man called Lorp Grey or Werk, who of 
himself would have ruined a far more pro- 
mising expedition. He immediately set up 
his standard in the market-place, and pro- 
claimed the King a tyrant, and a Popish 
usurper, and I know not what else ; charging 
him, not only with what he had done, which 
was bad enough, but with what neither he 


nor anybody else had done, such as setting 
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fire to London, and poisoning the late King. 
Raising some four thousand men by these 
means, he marched on to Taunton, where 
there were many Protestant dissenters who 
were strongly opposed to the Catholics. Here, 
both the rich and poor turned out to receive 
him, ladies waved a welcome to him from all 
the windows as he passed along the streets, 
flowers were strewn in his way, and every 
compliment and honour that could be devised 
was showered upon him. Among the rest, 
twenty young ladies came forward, in their 
best clothes and in their brightest beauty, 
and gave him a Bible ornamented with their 
own tair hands, together with other presents. 

Encouraged by this homage, he proclaimed 
himself King, and went on to Bridgewater. 
But, here the Government troops, under the 
Ear oF FEVERSHAM, were close at hand ; and 
he was so dispirited at finding that he 
made but few powerful friends after all, 
that it was a question whether he should 
disband his army and endeavour to escape. 
It was resolved, at the instance of that un- 
lucky Lord Grey, to make a night attack on 
the King’s army, as it lay encamped on the 
edge of a morass called Sedgemoor. The 
horsemen were commanded by the same un- 
lucky lord, who was not a brave man. He 
gave up the battle almost at the first 
obstacle— which was a deep drain; and 
although the poor countrymen, who had 
turned out for Monmouth, fought bravely 
with scythes, poles, pitchforks, and such poor 
weapons as they had, they were soon dispersed 
by the trained soldiers, and fled in all direc- 
tions. Whenthe Duke of Monmouth himself 
fled, was not known in the confusion ; but the 
unlucky lord was taken early next day, and 
then another of the party was taken, who 
confessed that he had parted from the Duke 
only four hours before. Strict search being 
made, he was found disguised as a peasant, 
hidden in a ditch under fern and nettles, with 
a few peas in his pocket which he had 
gathered in the fields to eat, The only other 
articles he had upon him were a few papers 
and little books; one of the latter being a 
strange jumble, in his own writing, of charins, 
songs, recipes, and prayers. He was com- 
pletely broken. He wrote a miserable letter 
to the King, beseeching and entreating to 
be allowed to see him. When he was taken 
to London, and conveyed bound into the 
King’s presence, he crawled to him on_ his 
knees, and made a most degrading exhibition. 
As James never forgave or relented towards 
any body, he was not likely to soften towards 
the issuer of the Lyme proclamation, so he 
told the suppliant to prepare for death. 

On the fifteenth of July, one thousand six 
hundred and eighty-five, this unfortunate 
favourite of the people was brought out to 
die on Tower Hill. The crowd was immense, 
and the tops of all the houses were covered 
with gazers. He had seen his wife, the 
daughter of the Duke of Buccleuch, in the 
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Tower, and had talked much of a lady whom | 
he loved far better—the Lavy Harrier WEnt- | 
wortH—who was one of the last persons he 
remembered in this life. Before laying down 


his head upon the block he felt the edge of | 


the axe, and told the executioner that he 
feared it was not sharp enough, and that the 
axe was not heavy enough. On the executioner 
replying that it was of the proper kind, 
the Duke said, “I pray you have a care, and 
do not use me so awkwardly as you used my 
Lord Russell.” The executioner, made ner- 
vous by this, and trembling, struck once 
and merely gashed him in the neck. Upon this 
the Duke of Monmouth raised his head and 
looked the man reproachfully in the face. 
Then he struck twice, and then thrice, and 
then threw down the axe, and cried out in 
a voice of horror that he could not finish 
that work. The sheriffs, however, threatening 
him with what should be done to himself if 
he did not, he took it up again and struck a 
fourth time and a fifth time. Then the 
wretched head at last fell off, and James, 
Duke of Monmouth, was dead, in the thirty- 
sixth year of his age. He was a showy, 
graceful man, with many popular qualities, 
and had found much favour in the open hearts 
of the English. 

The atrocities committed by the Govern- 
ment which followed this Monmouth rebellion, 
form the blackest and most lamentable page 
The poor peasants, 


in English history. 
having been dispersed with great loss, and | 
their leaders having been taken, one would 
think that the implacable King might have 


been satisfied. But no; he let loose upon 
them, among other intolerable monsters, a| 
Coronet Krrx, who had served against the | 
Moors, and whose soldiers—called by the| 
people Kirk’s lambs, because they bore a 
lamb upon their flag, as the emblem of 
Christianity—were worthy of their leader. 
The atrocities committed by these demons in 
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human shape are far too horrible to be 
related here. It is enough to say, that besides 
most ruthlessly murdering and robbing 
them, and ruining them by making them buy 
their pardons at the price of all they possessed, 
it was one of Kirk’s favourite amusements, 
-as he and his officers sat drinking after 
dinner, and toasting the King, to have batches 
of prisoners hanged outside the windows for 
the company’s diversion ; and that when their 
feet quivered in the convulsions of death, he 
used toswear that they should have music to 
their dancing, and would order the drums 
to beat and the trumpets to play. The 
detestable King informed him, as an ac- 
knowledgment of these services, that he was 
“very well satisfied with his proceedings.” 
But the King’s great delight, was in the pro- 
ceedings of Jetireys, now a peer, who went 
down into the west, with four other judges, 
to try persons acettsed of having had any 
share in the rebellion. The King. pleasantly 
called this “ Jeffreys’s campaign.” The people 
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down in that part of the country remember 
it to this hour as The Bloody Assize. 

It began at Winchester, where a poor 
deaf old. lady, Mrs. Antcta Liste, the widow 
of one of the judges of Charles the First (who 
had been murdered abroad by some Royalist 
assassins), was charged with having given 
shelter in her house to two fugitives from 
Sedgemoor. Three times the jury refused to 
find her guilty, until Jeffreys bullied and 
frightened them into that false verdict. 
When he had extorted it from them, he said, 
“Gentlemen, if I had been one of you, and 
she had been my own mother, I would have 
found her guilty ;”"—as I dare say he would. 
He sentenced her to be burned alive that very 
afternoon. The clergy of the cathedral and 
some others interfered in her favour, and 
she was beheaded within a week. As a high 
mark of his approbation, the King made 
Jeffreys Lord Chancellor ; and he then went 
on to Dorchester, to Exeter, to Taunton, and 
to Wells. It is astonishing, when we read 
of the enormous injustice and barbarity of 
this beast, to know that no one struck him 
dead on the judgment seat. It was enough 
for any man or woman to be accused by an 
enemy, before Jeffreys, to be found guilty of 
high treason. One man who pleaded not 
guilty, he ordered to be taken out of court 
upon the instant, and hanged ; and this so 
terrified the prisoners in general that they 
mostly pleaded guilty at once. At Dorchester 
alone, in the course of a few days, Jeffreys 
hanged eighty people, besides whipping, 
transporting, imprisoning, and selling as 
He executed in all} 
two hundred and fifty or three hundred. 

These executions took place, among the 
neighbours and friends of the sentenced, in 
thirty-six towns and villages. Their bodies 
were mangled, steeped in caldrons of boiling 
pitch and tar, and hung up by the road 
sides, in the streets, over the very churches. 
The sight and smell of heads and limbs, 
the hissing and bubbling of the infernal 
ealdrons, and the tears and terrors of the 
peopie, were dreadful beyond all description. 
One rustic, who was forced to steep the 
remains in the black pot, was ever after- 
wards called “Tom Boilman.” The hang- 
man has ever since been called Jack 
Ketch, because a man of that name went 
hanging and hanging, all day long, in the 
train of Jeffreys. You will hear much of 
the horrors of the great French Revolution. 
Many and terrible they were, there is no 
doubt ; but I know of nothing worse, done 
by the maddened people of France in that 
awful time, than was done by the highest 
judge in England, with the express approval 
of the King of England, in The Bloody Assize. 

Nor was even this all. Jeffreys was as 
fond of money for himself as of misery for 
others, and he sold pardons wholesale to fill 
his pockets. The King ordered, at one time, 
a thousand prisoners to be given to certain 
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of his favourites, in order that they might 

bargain with them for their pardons. Those 

young ladies of Taunton who had presented 

the Bible, were bestowed upon the maids of | 
honour at court ; and those precious ladies 
made very hard bargains with them indeed 
—employing a Quaker to drive the said 
bargains. When The Bloody Assize was at | 
its most dismal height, the King was divert- 
ing himself with horse-races in the very place | 
where Mrs. Lisle had been executed. When 
Jeffreys had done his worst, and came home | 
again, he was particularly complimented in 

the Royal Gazette ; and when the King heard | 
that through drunkenness and raging he was 

very ill, his odious Majesty remarked that 

such another man could not easily be found 

in England. Besides all this, a former sheriff 
of London, named CornisH, was hanged | 
within sight of his own house, after an abo- | 
minably conducted trial, for having had a/| 
share in the Rye House Plot, on evidence | 
given by Rumsey, which that villain was | 
obliged to confess was directly opposed to | 
the evidence he had given on the trial of 
Lord Russell. And on the very same day, a| 
worthy widow, named Exnizasera Gaunt, 
was burned alive at Tyburn, for having 
sheltered a wretch who himself gave evidence 
against her. She settled the fuel about her 
with her own hands, so that the flames should | 
reach her quickly ; and nobly said, with her 
last breath, that she had obeyed the sacred | 
command of God, to give refuge to the out- 
cast, and not to betray the wanderer. 

After all this hanging, beheading, burning, 
boiling, mutilating, exposing, robbing, trans- 
porting, and selling into slavery, of his un- 
happy sabjects, the King not unnaturally 
thought that he could do whatever he would. 
So, he went to work to change the religion of 
the country with all possible speed; and what 
he did was this. 

He first of all tried to get rid of what was 
called the Test Act, which prevented the 
Catholics from holding public employments, 
by his own power of dispensing with the 
penalties, He tried it in one case, and 
eleven of the twelve judges deciding in 
his favour he exercised it in three 
others, being those of three dignitaries 
of University College, Oxford, who had be- 
come Papists (which such people never do 
now, I believe), and whom he kept in their 
places and sanctioned. He revived the hated 
Ecclesiastical Commission, to get rid of 
Compton, Bishop of London, who manfully 
opposed him. He solicited the Pope to favour 
England with an ambassador, which the 
Pope (who was a sensible man then) rather 
unwillingly did. He flourished Father Petre 
before the eyes of the people on all possible 
occasions. He favoured the establishment of 
convents in several parts of London. He was 
delighted to have the streets, and even the 
court itself, filled with Monks and Friars in 
the habits of their orders. He constantly 
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endeavoured to make Catholics of the Pro- 
testants about him. He held private inter- 
views, which he called “ closetings,” with 
those Members of Parliament who held 
offices, to persuade them to consent to the 
design he had in view. When they did not 
consent, they were removed, or resigned of 
themselves, and their places were given to 
Catholics. He displaced Protestant: officers 
from the army by every means in his power, 
and got Catholics into their places too. He 
tried the same thing with corporations, and 
also (though not so successfully) with the 
Lord Lieutenants of counties. To terrify the 
people into the endurance of all these 
measures, he kept an army of fifteen thou- 
sand men, encamped on Hounslow Heath, 
where mass was openly performed in the 
General's tent, and where priests went among 
the soldiers endeavouring to persuade them 
to become Catholics. For circulating a paper 
among those men advising them to be true 
to their religion, a Protestant clergyman, 
named Jounson, the chaplain of the late 
Lord Russell, was actually sentenced to stand 
three times in the pillory, and was actually 
whipped from Newgate to Tyburn. He dis- 
missed his own brother-in-law from his 
Council because he was a Protestant, and 
made a Privy Councillor of the before-men- 
tioned Father Petre. He handed Ireland over 
to Ricuarp Ta.pot, Ear, or TyRCONNELL, a 
worthless, dissolute knave, who played the 
same game there for his master, and who 
played the deeper game for himself of one 
day putting it under the protection of the 
French King. In going to these extremities, 
every man of sense and judgment among the 
Catholics, from the Pope to a porter, knew 
that the King was a mere bigoted fool, 
who would undo himself and the cause he 
sought to advance; but he was deaf to all 
reason, and, happily for England ever after- 
wards, went tumbling off his throne in his 
own blind way. 

A spirit began to arise in the country, 
which the besotted blunderer little expected. 
He first found it out in the University of 
Cambridge. Having made a Catholic, a dean, 
at Oxford, without any opposition, he tried 
to make a monk a master of arts at Cam- 
bridge: which attempt the University resisted 
and defeated him. He then went back to 
his favourite Oxford. On the death of the 
President of Magdalen College, he commanded 
that there should be elected to succeed him 
one Mr. AntHony FarmeEr, whose only re- 
commendation was, that he was of the King’s 
religion. The University plucked up courage 
at last, and refused. The King substituted 
another man, and it still refused, resolving to 
stand by its own election of a Mr. Hovea. 
The dull tyrant, upon this, punished Mr. 
Hough and five-and-twenty more, by ore 
them to be expelled and declared incapable o 
holding any church preferment ; then he pro- 
ceeded to what he supposed to be his highest 
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step, but to what was, in fact, the last plunge 
head foremost in his tumble off his throne. 
He had issued a declaration that there 
should be no religious tests or penal laws, in 
order to let in the Catholics more easily ; but 
the Protestant dissenters, unmindful of 
themselves, had gallantly joined the regular 
church in opposing it tooth and nail. The 
King and Father Petre now resolved to have 
this read, on a certain Sunday, in all the 
churches, and to order it to be circulated 
for that purpose by the bishops. The latter 
took council with the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, who was in disgrace; and they 
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Father Petre rather thought was owing 
to Saint Winifred. But I doubt if Saint 
Winifred had much to do with it as the 
King’s friend, inasmuch as the entirely new 
prospect of a Catholic successor (for both 
the King’s daughters were Protestants), de- 
termined the Earts or SHrewspury, Dansy, 
and DrvonsHire, Lorp LuMuey, the Bisnop 
oF Lonpon, ADMIRAL RussELL, and CoLoNEL 
Sipyey to invite the Prince of Orange over 
to England. The Royal Mole, seeing his 
danger at last, made, in his fright, many | 
great concessions, besides raising an army 
of forty thousand men; but the Prince of 


resolved that the declaration should not be | Orange was not a man for James the Second 


read, and that they would petition the King | to cope with ; his preparations were extraor- 


against it. The Archbishop himself wrote 
out the petition, and six bishops went into 
the King’s bed-chamber the same night to 
present it, to his infinite astonishment. Next 
day was the Sunday fixed for the reading, 


‘and it was only read by two hundred clergy- 


men out of ten thousand. The King resolved 
against all advice to prosecute the bishops in 
the Court of King’s Bench, and within three 
weeks they were summoned before the Privy 
Council and committed to the Tower. As 
the six bishops were taken to that dismal 
place, by water, the people who were as- 
sembled in immense numbers fell upon their 
knees, and wept for them, and prayed for 
them. When they got to the Tower, the 


officers and soldiers on guard besought them 


for their blessing. While they were confined 
there, the soldiers every day drank to their 
release with loud shouts. When they were 
brought up to the Court of King’s Bench for 
their trial, which the Attorney-General said 
was for the high offence of censuring the Go- 
vernment, and giving their opinion about 
affairs of state, they were aended by similar 


multitudes, and surrounded by a throng of} 


noblemen and gentlemen. When the jury 
went out at seven o'clock at night to consider 
of their verdict, everybody (except the King) 
knew that they would rather starve than 
yield to the King’s brewer, who was one of 
them, and wanted a verdict for his customer. 
When they came into court next morning, 
after resisting the brewer all night, and gave 
a verdict of not guilty, such a shout rose up 
in Westminster Hall as it had never heard 
before ; and it was passed on among the people 
away to Temple Bar, and away again to 
the Tower, It did not pass only to the east, 
but passed to the west too, until it reached the 
camp at Hounslow, where the fifteen 
thousand soldiers took it up and echoed it. 
And stil, when the dull King, who was then 
with Lord Feversham, heard the mighty roar, 
asked in alarm what it was, and was told 
that it was “nothing but the acquittal of the 
bishops,” he said, in his dogged way, “Call 
you that nothing? It is so much the worse 
for them.” 

Between the petition and the trial, the 
Queen had given birth to a son, which 


So es ee 


| to refit. At last, on the first of November, one 
thousand six hundred and eighty-cight, the 





dinarily vigorous ; and his mind was resolved. 

For a fortnight after the Prince was ready to 
sail for England, a great wind from the west 
prevented the departure of his fleet. Even 
when the wind lulled, and it did sail, it was dis- 
persed by a storm, and was obliged to put back 


Protestant east wind, as it was long called, 
began to blow; and on the third, the people 
of Dover and the people of Calais saw a 
fleet. twenty miles long sailing gallantly by, 
between the two places. On Monday, the 
fifth, it anchored at Torbay in Devonshire, 
and the Prince, with a splendid retinue of 
officers and men, marched into Exeter. But 
the people in that western part of the country 
had suffered so much in The Bloody Assize, 
that they had lost heart. Few people joined 
him, and he began to think of returning, and 
publishing the invitation he had received 
from those lords, as his justification for having 
come at all. At this crisis, some of the gentry 
joined him ; the Royal army began to falter ; 
an engagement was signed, by which all who 
set their hand to it, declared that they would 
support one another in defence of the laws 
and liberties of the three Kingdoms, of the 
Protestant religion, and of the Prince of 
Orange. From that time, the cause received 
no check; the greatest towns in England 
began, one after another, to declare for the 
Prince ; and he knew that it was all safe with 
him when the University of Oxford offered to 
melt down its plate if he wanted any money. 
By this time the King was running about 
in a pitiable way, touching people for the 
King’s evil in one place, reviewing his troops 
in another, and bleeding from the nose in a 
third. The young Prince was sent to Ports- 
mouth, Father Petre went off like a shot 
to France, and there was a general and 
swift dispersal of all the priests and friars. 
One after another, the King’s most impor- 
tant officers and friends deserted him and 
went over to the Prince. In the night, 
his daughter Anne fled from Whitehall 
Palace ; and the Bishop of London, who had 
once ‘been a soldier, rode before her with a 





drawn sword in his hand and pistols at his 
saddle. “God help me,” cried the miserable | 
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King : “ my very children have forsaken me !” 
In his wildness, after debating with such 
lords as were in London, whether he should 
or should not call a Parliament, and after 
naming three of them to negotiate with the 
Prince, he resolved to fly to France. He had 
the little Prince of Wales brought back from 
Portsmouth ; and the child and the Queen 
crossed the riverto Lambeth in an open boat, on 
a miserable wet night, and got safely away. 
This was on thenight of the ninth of December. 

At one o’clock on the morning of the 
eleventh, the King, who had, in the meantime, 
received a letter from the Prince of Orange, 
stating his objects, got out of bed, told Lorp 
NorTHUMBERLAND who lay in his room not 
to open the door until the usual hour in the 
morning, and went down the back stairs (the 
same, I suppose, by which the priest in the 
— and gown had come up to his brother), 
and crossed the river in a small boat ; sinking 
the great seal by the way. Horses having 
been provided, he rode, accompanied by Sir 
Epwarp Hats, to Feversham, where he 
embarked in a Custom House Hoy. The 
Master of this Hoy, wanting more ballast, ran 
into the Isle of Sheppy to get it, where the 
fishermen and smug; ti crowded about the 
boat, and informed the King of their suspi- 
cions that he was a “hatchet-faced Jesuit.” 
As they took his money and would not let 
him go, he told them who he was, and that 
the Prince of Orange wanted to take his life ; 
and began to scream for a boat ; and then to 
ery, because he had lost a piece of wood on 
his ride which he called a fragment of our 
Saviour’s cross. He put himself into the 
hands of the Lord Lieutenant of the county, 
and his detention was made known to the 
Prince of Orange at Windsor—who, only 
wanting to get rid of him, and not caring 
where he went, sv that he went away, was 
very much disconcerted that they did not let 
him go. However, there was nothing for it 
but to have him brought back, with some 
state in the way of Life Guards, to Whitehall. 
And as soon as he got there, in his infatu- 
ation, he heard mass, and set a Jesuit to say 
grace at his public dinner. 

The people had been thrown into the 
strangest state of confusion by his flight, and 
had taken it into their heads that the Irish 
_ of the army were going to murder the 

rotestants. Therefore, they set the bells 
ringing, and lighted watch-fires, and burned 
Catholic Chapels, and looked about in all 
directions for Father Petre and the Jesuits, 
while the Pope’s ambassador was running 
away in the dress of a footman. They found 
no Jesuits; but a man, who had once been a 
frightened witness before Jeffreys in court, 
saw a swollen, drunken face, looking through 
a window down at Wapping, which he well 
remembered. The face was in a sailor's 
dress, but he knew it to be the face of that 
accursed Judge, and he seized him. The 
people, to their lasting honour, did not tear 
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him to pieces, After knocking him about a 
little, they took him, in the basest agonies of 
terror, to the Lord Mayor, who sent him, at 
his own shrieking petitions, to the Tower for 
safety. There, he died. 

Their bewilderment continuing, the people 
now lighted bonfires and made rejoicings, as if 
they had any reason to be glad to have the 
King back again. But, his stay was very 
short, for the English guards were removed 
from Whitehall, Dutch guards were marched 
up to it, and he was told by one of his late 
ministers that the Prince would enter 
London next day and he had better go to 
Ham. He said, Ham was a cold can 
place, and he would rather go to Roches- 
ter. He thought himself very cunning in 
this, as he meant to escape from Rochester 
to France. The Prince of Orange and his 
friends knew that, perfectly well, and desired 
nothing more. So, he went to Gravesend, in 
his royal barge, attended by certain lords, and 
watched by Dutch troops, and pitied by the 
generous people, who were far more forgiving 
than he had ever been, when they saw him in 
his humiliation. On the night of the twenty- 
third of December, not even then understand- 
ing that everybody wanted to get rid of him, 
he went out, absurdly, through his Rochester 
garden, down to the Medway, and got away 
to France where he rejoined the Queen. 

There had been a council in his absence, of 
the lords, and the authorities of London. 
When the Prince came, on the day after the 
King’s departure, he summoned the Lords to 
meet him, and soon afterwards, all those who . 
had served in any of the Parliaments of Ki 
Charles the Second. It was finally resolv 
by these authorities that the throne was 
vacant by the conduct of King James the 
Second, that it was inconsistent with the 
safety and welfare of this Protestant kingdom 
to be governed by a Popish prince, that the 
Prince and Princess of Orange should be 
King and Queen during their lives and the 
life of the survivor of them, and that their 
children should succeed them if they had any. 
That if they had none, the Princess Anne 
and her children should succeed ; and if she 
had none, the heirs of the Prince of Orange. 

On the thirteenth of January, one thousand 
six hundred and eighty nine, the Prince and 
Princess, sitting on a throne in Whitehall, 
bound themselves to these conditions. The 
Protestant religion was established in Eng- 
land, and England’s great and glorious Revo- 
lution was complete. 
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